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HARD TIMES, 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, 
CHAPTER VII. 
| Mr. Bounpersy being a bachelor, an 
elderly lady presided over his establishment, 
in consideration of a certain annual stipend. 
Mrs. Sparsit was this lady’s name ; and she 
was a prominent figure in attendance on Mr, 
| Bounderby’s car, as it rolled along in triumph 
with the Bully of humility inside. 

For, Mrs. Sparsit had not only seen different 
| days, but was highly connected. She had a 
| great aunt living in these very times called 
Lady Scadgers. Mr. Sparsit, deceased, of whom 
she was the relict, had been by the mother’s 
| side what Mrs. Sparsit still called “a Powler.” 
| Strangers of limited information and dull ap- 
| prehension were sometimes observed not to 

Sow what a Powler was, and even to appear 
uncertain whether it might be a business, or 
a political party, or a profession of faith. The 
better class of minds, however, did not need 
to be informed that the Powlers were an 
| ancient stock, who could trace themselves so 
| exceedingly far back that it was not surpris- 
ing if they sometimes lost themselves—which 
they had rather frequently done, as respected 
horse-flesh, blind-hookey, Hebrew monetary 
| transactions, and the Insolvent Debtors 
Court. 

The late Mr. Sparsit, being by the mother’s 
side a Powler, married this lady, being by the 
father’s side a Scadgers. 
immensely fat old woman, with an inordinate 
|| appetite for butcher’s meat, and a mysterious 
| leg, which had now refused to get out of bed for 
| fourteen years) contrived the marriage, at a 
| period when Sparsit was just of age, and 
| chiefly noticeabie for a slender body, weakly 


supported on. two long slim props, and sur-} 


mounted by no head worth mentioning. He 
inherited a fair fortune from his uncle, but 
owed it all before he came into it, and spent 
it twice over immediately afterwards. Thus, 
when he died, at twenty-four (the scene of 
his decease Calais, and the cause brandy), he 
did not leave his widow, from whom he had 
been separated soon after the honeymoon, in 
affluent circumstances. That bereaved lady, 
fifteen years older than he, fell presently at 


deadly feud with her only relative, Lady: 


Lady Scadgers (an | 


| Seadgers ; and, partly to spite her ladyship, 
jand partly to maintain herself, went out at a 
|salary. And here she was now, in her 
| elderly days, with the Coriolanian style of nose 
and the dense black eyebrows which had cap- 
tivated Sparsit, making Mr. Bounderby’s tea 
as he took his breakfast. 
If Bounderby had been a Conqueror, and 
Mrs. Sparsit a captive Princess whom he 
| took about as a feature in his state-processions, 
he could not have made a greater flourish 
with her than he habitually did. Just as it 
belonged to his boastfulness to depreciate his 
own extraction, so it belonged to it to exalt 
Mrs. Sparsit’s. Inthe measure that he would 
| not allow his own youth to have been attended 
|by a single favourable circumstance, he 
brightened Mrs. Sparsit’s juvenile career with 
every possible advantage, and showered 
wagon-loads of early roses all over that lady’s 
path. “And yet, sir,” he would say, “ how 
does it turn out after all? Why here she is at 
a hundred a year (I give her a hundred, 
which she is pleased to term handsome), keep- 
ing the house of Josiah Bounderby of Coke- 
town !” 

Nay, he made this foil of his so very widely 
known, that third parties took it up, and 
handled it on some occasions with considerable 
briskness, It was one of the most exasperat- 
ing attributes of Bounderby, that he not only 
sang his own praises but stimulated other 
men to sing them. There was a moral infec- 
tion of claptrap in him. Strangers, modest 
enough elsewhere, started up at dinners in 
Coketown, and boasted, in quite a rampant 
way, of Bounderby. They made him out to 
be the Royal arms, the Union-Jack, Magna 
Charta, John Bull, Habeas Corpus, the Bill of 
Rights, An Englishman’s house is his castle, 
|Church and State, and God save the Queen, 
all put together. And as often (and it was 
very often) as an orator of this kind brought 
into his peroration, 


“ Princes and Lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made :” 


—it was, for certain, more or less understood 
among the company that he had heard of 
Mrs. Sparsit. ; 

“Mr. Bounderby,” said Mrs. Sparsit, “ you 
are unusually slow, sir, with your breakfast 
this morning.” 
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“ Why, ma’am,” he returned, “Iam think- 
7? > > 


ing about Tom Gradgrind’s whim ;” Tom 
Gradgrind, for a bluff independent manner of 
speaking—as if somebody were always endea- 
vouring to bribe him with immense sums to 
say Thomas, and he wouldn’t ; “Tom Grad- 
grind’s whim, ma’am, of bringing up the 
tumbling-girl.” 


“The girl is now waiting to know,” said | 
Mrs. Sparsit, “whether she is to go straight | 


to the school, or up to the Lodge.” 

“She must wait, ma’am,” answered Bonn- 
derby, “till I know myself. We shall have 
Tom Gradgrind down here presently, I sup- 
pose. If he should wish her to remain here a 
day or two longer, of course she can, ma’am.” 

“Of course she can if you wish it, Mr. 
Bounderby.” 

“T told him I would give her ashake-down 
here; last night, in order that he might sleep 
on it before he decided to let her have any 
association with Louisa.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Bounderby? Very thoughtful 
of you!” 

Mrs. Sparsit’s Coriolanian nose underwent 
a slight expansion of the nostrils, and her 


black eyebrows contracted as she took a sip | 


of tea. 

“Tt’stolerably clear to me,” said Bounderby, 
“that the little puss can get small good out of 
such companionship.” 

“ Are you speaking of young Miss Grad- 
grind, Mr. Bounderby ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I am speaking of Louisa.” 

“Your observation being limited to ‘ little 
puss,’” 
two little girls in question, I did not know 
which might be indicated by that expression.” 

“ Louisa,” repeated Mr. Bounderby. “ Louisa, 
Louisa.” 

“You are quite another father to Louisa, 
sir.” 
as she bent her again contracted eyebrows 
over her steaming cup, rather looked as if her 
elussical countenance were invoking the 
infernal gods. 

“Tf you had said I was another father to 
Tom—young Tom, I mean, not my friend 
Tom Gradgrind—you might have been nearer 
the mark. I am going to take young Tom 
into my office. Going to have him under my 
wing, ma’am.” 

“Indeed? Rather young for that, is he not, 
sir?” Mrs, Sparsit’s “sir,” in addressing Mr. 
Bounderby, was a word of ceremony, rather 
exacting consideration for herself in the use, 
than honouring him. 

“T’m not going to take him at once; he is 
to finish his educational cramming before 
then,” said Bounderby. “By the Lord 
Harry, he’ll have enough of it, first and last ! 
He’d open his eyes, that boy would, if he 
knew how empty of learning my young maw 
was, at his time of life.” Which, by the by, 
he probably did know, for he had heard of it 
often enough.. “ But it’s extraordinary the 
difficulty I have on scores of such subjects, in 


| without trying it. 





said Mrs. Sparsit, “and there being | 


Mrs. Sparsit took a little more tea ; and, | 





renal 


speaking to any one on equal terms, Here, } 
for example, I have been speaking to you this | 
morning about Tumblers. Why, what do you | 
know about tumblers? At the time when, to | 
have been a tumbler in the mud of the streets, | 
would have been a godsend to me, a prize 
in the lottery to me, you were at the Italian | 
Opera. You were coming out of the Italian | 
Opera, ma’am, in white satin and jewels,a | 
blaze of splendor, when I hadn’t a penny to | 
buy a link to light you.” | 
“I certainly, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, | 
with a dignity serenely mournful, “ was | 
familiar with the Italian Opera at a very | 
early age.” 
“ Bgad, ma’am, so was I,” said Bounderby, 
“with the wrong side of it. A hard bed the | 
pavement of its Arcade used to make, I as. | 
sure you. People like you, ma’am, aceus- | 


|tomed from infancy to lie on Down feathers, 


have no idea how hard a paving-stone is, | 
No no, it’s of no use my | 
talking to you about tumblers. I should | 
speak of foreign dancers, and the West End of | 
London, and May Fair, and lords and ladies 
and honorables.” 

“T trust, sir,” rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, with 
decent resignation, “it is not necessary that | 
you should do anything of that kind. I hope | 
I have learnt how to accommodate myself to | 
the changes of life. If I have acquired an | 
interest in hearing of your instructive ex- | 
periences, and can scarcely hear enough of | 
them, I claim no merit for that, since I believe 
it is a general sentiment.” 

“ Well, ma’am,” said her patron, “ perha 
some people may be pleased to say that they do | 


| like to hear, in his own unpolished way, what | 
|Josiah Bounderby of Coketown has gone 


through. But you must confess that you 
were born in the lap of luxury, yourself. 
Come, ma’am, you know you were born in the | 
lap of luxury.” 

“T do not, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit with | 


\a shake of her head, “deny it.” 


Mr. Bounderby was obliged to get up from | 
table, and stand with his back to the fire, 
looking at her ; she was such an enhancement 
of his merits. | 

“ And you were in crack society. Devilish | 
high society,” he said, warming his legs. | 

“ It is true, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, with | 
an affectation of humility the very opposite of | 
his, and therefore in no danger of jostling it. 

“You were in the tiptop fashion, and all | 
the rest of it,” said Mr. Bounderby. 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, with a | 
kind of social widowhood upon her. “Itis | 
unquestionably true.” 

Mr. Bonnderby, bending himself at the 
knees, literally embraced his legs in his great | 
satisfaction, and laughed aloud. Mr. and Miss 
Gradgrind being then announced, he received 
the former with a shake of the hand, and the 
latter with a kiss, 

“Can Jupe besent here, Bounderby ?” asked 
Mr. Gradgrind. 
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Certainly. So Jupe was sent there. On| 
coming in, she curtseyed to Mr. Bounderby, | 
and to his friend Tom Gradgrind, and also 

to Louisa; but in her confusion unluckily 

omitted Mrs. Sparsit. Observing this, the 

blustrous Bounderby had the following re- 

marks to make; 

“Now, I tell you what, my girl. The name 
of that lady by the teapot, is Mrs. Sparsit. 
That lady acts as mistress of this house, | 
and she is a highly connected lady. Conse- 
quently, if ever you come again into any room 
in this house, you will make a short stay in it 
if you don’t behave towards that lady in your 
most respectful manner. Now, I don’t care a 
button what you do to me, because I don’t 
affect to be anybody. So far from having high 
connections, I have no connections at all, and 
Icomeof thescum of the earth. But towards 
that lady, I do care what you do; and you 
shall do what is deferential and respectful, or 
you shall not come here.” 

“TI hope, Bounderby,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 
in a conciliatory voice, “that this was merely 
an oversight.” 

“My friend Tom Gradgrind suggests, Mrs. 
Sparsit,” said Bounderby, “that this was 
merely an oversight. Very likely. However, | 
as you are aware, ma’am, I don’t allow of even | 
oversights towards you.” 

“You are very good indeed, sir,” returned 
Mrs. Sparsit, shaking her head with her State 
humility. “It is not worth speaking of.” 

Sissy, who all this time had been faintly 
excusing herself with tears in her eyes, was 
now waved over by the master of the house 
to Mr. Gradgrind. She stood, looking intently 
at him, and Louisa stood coldly by, with her 
eyes upon the ground, while he proceeded 


| thus: 


“Jupe, I have made up my mind to take 
you into my house ; and, when you are not in 
attendance at the school, to employ you 
about Mrs. Gradgrind, who is rather an 
invalid. I have explained to Miss Louisa— 


| this is Miss Louisa—the miserable but 


natural end of your late career; and you are 
to expressly understand that the whole of 
that subject is past, and is not to be referred 





toany more. From this time you begin your 
history. You are, at present, ignorant, I 
know.” 

“Yes, sir, very,” she answered, curtseying. 

“T shall have the satisfaction of causing 
you to be strictly educated ; and you will be 
a living proof to all who come into com- 
munication with you, of the advantages of 
the training you will receive. You will be 
reclaimed and formed. You have been in the 
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Gradgrind, with a passing frown. “I don’t 
ask about him. I understand you to have 
been in the habit of reading to your father ?” 

“O yes, sir, thousands of times. They 
were the happiest—O, of all the happy times 
we had together, sir!” 

It was only now, when her grief broke out, 
that Louisa looked at her. 

“And what,” asked Mr. Gradgrind, in a 
still lower voice, “did you read to your 
father, Jupe ?” 

“ About the Fairies, sir, and the Dwarf, and 
the Hunchback, and the Genies,” she sobbed 
out, 

“There!” said Mr. Gradgrind, “that is 
enough. Never breathe a word of such 
destruetive nonsense any more. Bounderby, 
this is a case for rigid training, and I shall 
observe it with interest.” 

“Well,” returned Mr. Bounderby, “I have 
given you my opinion already, and I shouldn’t 
do as you do. But, very well, very well. 
Since you are bent upon it, very well !” 

So, Mr. Gradgrind and his daughter took 
Cecilia Jupe off with them to Stone Lodge, 
and on the way Louisa never spoke one word, 
good or bad. And Mr. Bounderby went 
about his daily pursuits. And Mrs. Sparsit 
got behind her eyebrows and meditated in 
the gloom of that retreat, all the morning. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ler us strike the key note again, before 
pursuing the tune. 

When she was half a dozen years younger, 
Louisa had been overheard to begin a con- 
versation with her brother one day, by 
saying “Tom, I wonder ”—upon which Mr. 
Gradgrind, who was the person overhearing, 
stepped forth into the light, and said, “Louisa, 
never wonder ! ” 

Herein lay the spring of the mechanical 
art and mystery of educating the reason 
without stooping to the cultivation of the 
sentiments and affections. Never wonder. By 
means of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, settle everything somehow, and 
never wonder. Bring to me, says M‘Choak- 
umchild, yonder baby just able to walk, and 
I will engage that it shall never wonder. 

Now, besides very many babies just able to 
walk, there happened to be in Coketown a 
considerable population of babies who had 
been walking against time towards the infinite 
world, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty years and 
more. These portentous infants being alarm- 
ing creatures to stalk about in any human 
society, the eighteen denominations inces- 
santly scratched one another's faces and 





habit, now, of reading to your father, and those | pulled one another’s hair, by way of agree- 
people I found you among, I dare say?” said|ing on the steps to be taken for their 
Mr. Gradgrind, beckoning her nearer to him | improvement — which they never did; a 
before he said so, and dropping his voice. surprising cireumstance, when the happy 

“Only to father and Merrylegs, sir. At} adaptation of the means to the end is con- 
least I mean to father; when Merrylegs was|sidered. Still, although they differed in 
always there.” every other particular, conceivable and incon- 

“Never mind Merrylegs, Jupe,” said Mr. |ceivable (especially inconceivable), they were 
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pretty well united on the point that these 


unlucky infants were never to wonder. Body 
number one, said they must take everything | 
on trust. Body number two, said they must | 
take everything on political economy. Body | 
number three, wrote leaden little books for 
them, showing how the good grown-up baby | 
invariably got to the Savings Bank, and the 
bad grown-up baby invariably got transported. 
Body number four, under dreary pretences of 
being droll (when it was very melancholy 
indeed), made the shallowest pretences of 
concealing pitfalls of knowledge, into which it 
was the duty of these babies to be smuggled | 
and inveigled. But, all the bodies agreed 
that they were never to wonder. 

There was a library in Coketown, to which 
general access was easy. Mr. Gradgrind 
greatly tormented his mind about what the 
— read in this library: a point whereon 
ittle rivers of tabular statements periodically 
flowed into the howling ocean of tabular 
statements, which no diver ever got, to any 
depth in and came up sane. It was a dis- 
heartening circumstance, but a melancholy 
fact, that even these readers persisted in won- 
dering. They wondered about human nature, 
human passions, human hopes and fears, the | 
struggles, triumphs and defeats, the cares and j 
joys and sorrows, the lives and deaths, of} 
common men and women. They some- 
times, after fifteen hours’ work, sat down | 
to read mere fables about men and women, 
more or less like themselves, and children, | 
more or less like their own. They took De 
Foe to their bosoms, instead of Euclid, and 
seemed to be on the whole more comforted by | 
Goldsmith than by Cocker. Mr. Gradgrind 
was for ever working, in print and out of print, 
at this eccentric sum, and he never could make 
out how it yielded this unaccountable product. 

“T am sick of my life, Loo. I hate it alto-| 
gether, and I hate everybody except you,” 
said the unnatural young Thomas Gradgrind 
in the hair-cutting chamber at twilight. i 

“You don’t hate Sissy, Tom.” 

“T hate to be obliged to call her J upe. | 
And she hates me,” said Tom moodily. 

“No she does not, Tom, I am sure.” 

“She must,” said Tom. “She must just 
hate and detest the whole set-out of us. 
They'll bother her head off, I think, before 
they have done with her. Already she’s get- 
ting as pale as wax, and as heavy as—I am.” 

Young Thomas expressed these sentiments, 
sitting astride of a chair before the fire, with 
his arms on the back, and his sulky face on! 
his arms. His sister sat in the darker corner ; 
by the fireside, now looking at him, now! 
looking at the bright sparks as they dropped 
upon the hearth. 

“As to me,” said Tom, tumbling his hair | 
all mauner of ways with his sulky hands, “ I} 
am a Donkey, that’s what J am. I am as 
obstinate as one, I am more stupid than one, | 
I get as much pleasure as one, and I should; 
like to kick like one,” i 
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(Conducted by 


“Not me, I hope, Tom ?” 

“No, Loo ; I wouldn’t hurt you. I made 
an exception of you at first. I don’t know 
what this—jolly old—Jaundiced Jail—” Tom 
had paused to find a sufficiently compli- 
mentary and expressive name for the parental 
roof, and seemed to relieve his mind for a 
moment by the strong alliteration of this one, 
“would be without you.” 

“Indeed, Tom? Do you really and truly 
say so?” 

“Why, of course Ido. What's the use of 
talking about it!” returned Tom, chafing 
his face on his coat-sleeve as if to mortify 


his flesh, and have it in unison with his | 


spirit. 

“ Because, Tom,” said his sister, after 
silently watching the sparks awhile, “as I get 
older, and nearer growing up, I often sit won- 


dering here, and think how unfortunate it is | 


for me that I can’t reconcile you to home 
better than Iam able to do. I don’t know 


what other girls know. I can’t play to you, | 


or sing to you. I can’t talk to you so as to 
lighten your mind, for I never see any amusing 


sights or read any amusing books that it would | 
be a pleasure or a relief to you to talk about, | 


when you are tired.” 


“Well, no more do I. Iam as bad as you | 
in that respect ; and I am a Mule too, which | 
If father was determined to make | 


you’re not. 
me either a Prig or a Mule, and Iam not a 
Prig, why, it stands to reason, I must be a 


| Mule. And so I am,” said Tom, desperately. 
“Tt’s a great pity,” said Louisa, after ano- | 
| ther pause, and speaking thoughtfully out of | 


her dark corner; “it’s a great pity, Tom. 
It’s very unfortunate for both of us.” 

“Oh! You,” said Tom; “you are a girl, 
Loo, and a girl comes out of it better than a 








boy does. I don’t miss anything in you. You | 
are the only pleasure I have—youcan brighten | 
even this place—and you can always lead me | 


as you like.” 


“You are a dear brother, Tom ; and while | 
you think I can do such things, I don’t so | 


much mind knowing better. 


Though I do | 


know better, Tom, and am very sorry for it.” | 
She came and kissed him, and went backinto | 


her corner again. 


“T wish I could collect allthe Facts we hear | 
so much about,” said Tom, spitefully setting | 


his teeth, “and all the Figures, and all the 


people who found them out; and I wish I | 
could put a thousand barrels of gunpowder | 
under them, and blow them all up together! } 
hen I go to live with old Boun- | 


However, w 
derby, Pll have my revenge.” 

“Your revenge, Tom ?” 

“T mean, I'll enjoy myself a little, and go 
about and see something, and hear one 
I'll recompense myself for the way in whic 


“ But don’t disappoint yourself beforehand, 
Tom. Mr. Bounderby thinks as father thinks, 
and is a great deal rougher, and not half so 
kind.” 


| 
I have been brought up.” | 


—— 
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Charles Dickens.] 

“Oh!” said Tom, laughing ; “I don’t mind 
that. I shall very well know how to manage 
and smoothe old Bounderby ! ” 

Their shadows were defined upon the wall, 
but those of the high presses in the room 
were all blended together on the wall and on 
the ceiling, as if the brother and sister were 
overhung by a dark cavern. Or, a fancitul 
imagination—if such treason could have been 
there—might have made it out to be the 
shadow of their subject, and of its lowering 
association with their future. 

“ What is your great mode of smoothing and 
managing, Tom? Is it a secret ?” 

“Oh!” said Tom, “if it is a secret, it’s not 
far off. It’s you. You are his little pet, 
you are his favourite ; he’ll do anything for 
you. When he says to me what I don’t like, 
I shall say to him, ‘My sister Loo will be 
hurt and disappointed, Mr. Bounderby. She 
always used to tell me she was sure you would 
be easier with me than this, That’ll bring 
him about, or nothing will.” 

After waiting for some answering remark, 
and getting none, Tom wearily relapsed into 
the present time, and twined himselt yawning 
round and about the rails of his chair, and 
rumpled his head more and more, until he 
suddenly looked up, and asked : 

“Have you gone to sleep, Loo?” 

“No, Tom. I am looking at the fire.” 

“You seem to find more to look at in it 
than ever I could find,” said Tom. “ Another 
of the advantages, I suppose, of being a girl.” 

“Tom,” enquired his sister, slowly, and in 
a curious tone, asif she were reading what 
she asked, in the fire, and it were not quite 
plainly written there, “do you look forward 
with any satisfaction to this change to Mr. 
Bounderby’s ?” 

“Why, there’s one thing to be said of it,” re- 
turned ‘l'om, pushing his chair from him, and 
standing up; “it will be getting away from 
home.” 


“There is one thing to be said of it,” Louisa | 


repeated in her former curious tone ; “it will 
be getting away from home. Yes.” 

“Not but what I shall be very unwilling, 
both to leave you, Loo, and to leave you 
here. But I must go, you know, whether I 
like it or not ; and Lhad better go where I can 
take with me some advantage of your in- 
fluence, than where I should lose it altogether. 
Don’t you see ?” 

“Yes, Tom.” 

The answer was so long in coming, though 
there was no indecision in it, that Tom went 
and leaned on the back of her chair, to con- 
template the fire which so engrossed her, from 
a point of view, and see what he could make 
of it. 

“Except that it is a fire,” said Tom, “it 
looks to me as stupid and blank as everything 
else looks. What do youseeinit? Nota 
circus }” 

“TI don’t see anything in it, Tom, parti- 
cularly. But since I have been looking at it, 


WIRE-DRAWING. 
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I have been wondering about you and me, 
grown up.” 

“ Wondering again !” said Tom. 

“TI have such unmanageable thoughts,” 
returned his sister, “that they will wonder.” 

“Then I beg of you, Louisa,” said Mrs, 
Gradgrind, who had opened the door without 
being heard, “to do nothing of that descrip- 
tion, for goodness sake you inconsiderate girl, 
or I shall never hear the last of it from your 
father. And Thomas, it is really shameful, 
with my poor head continually wearing me 
out, that a boy brought up as you have been, 
and whose education has cost what yours has, 
should be found encouraging his sistey to won- 
der, when he knows his father has expressly 
said that she is not. to do it.” 

Louisa denied Tom’s participation in the 
offence ; but her mother stopped her with the 
conclusive answer, ** Louisa, don’t tell me, in 
my state of health ; for unless you had been 
encouraged, it is morally and physically im- 
possible that you could have done it.” 

“T was encouraged by nothing, mother, but by 
looking at the red sparks dropping out of the 
fire, and whitening and dying. It made me 
think, after all, how short my life would be, 
and how little I could hope to do in it.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Gradgrind, rendered 
almost energetic. “Nonsense! Don’t stand 
there and tell me such stuff, Louisa, to my 
face, when you know very well that if it was 
ever to reach your father’s ears I should never 
hear the last of it. After all the trouble that 
has been taken with you! After the lectures 
you have attended, and the experiments you 
have seen! After 1 have heard you myself, when 
the whole of my right side has been benumbed, 
going on with your master about combustion, 
and calcination, and calorification, and I may 
say every kind of ation that could drive a poor 
invalid distracted, to hear you talking in this 
absurd way about sparks and ashes! I wish,” 
whimpered Mrs. Gradgrind, taking a chair, 
and discharging her strongest point before suc- 
cumbing under these mere shadows of facts, 
“ves, I really do wish that I had never had 
a family, and then you would have known 
what it was to do without me!” 


WIRE- DRAWING. 


Wire was not always made by drawing. In 
early days metal-workers were wont to beat 
out their metal into thin plates or leaves, to 
cut the plates into narrow strips, and to round 
these strips by a hammer and a file until 
they assumed the form of wire. In the 
description of the sacerdotal garments pre- 
pared for Aaron, it is stated that the makers 
of the ephod, “did beat the gold into thin 
plates, and cut it into wires, to work it in the 
blue, and in the purple, and in the scarlet, 
and in the fine linen, with cunning work.” 
In the regions of iable, Vulcan is declared to 
have forged a net of delicate. wirework to 
entrap Venus aud Mars; and if that most 
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respectable of blacksmiths forged his wire | 
we may presume that he did not draw it. It 
is supposed that wire-drawing first com- 
menced at Niirnberg about five centuries 
ago; the wire-smiths then changing their | 
designation to wire-drawers. The delicate 
gold-work of Niirnberg was probably the 
first to which the improvement was applied ; 
but copper and brass, iron and steel, after- 
wards shared in the advantage; and the 
French and English wire-smiths became also 
in due time wire-drawers. 

The making of wire is not only a simple 
but an instructive process ; for it shows that 
cold iron, is more like dough than we are in 
the habit of supposing. It can be squeezed 
and driven about, until that which was 
a thick rod becomes a thin wire; as a/| 
bulky lump of dough can be squeezed out 
into a long roll. The iron is rolled hot into 
rods before it reaches the wire-drawer. He 
provides himself with hard steel plates, 
pierced with holes varying from the size of 
the original rod, down to that ot the smallest 
wire. One end of a rod is tapered, pulled 
through a hole, and grasped by nippers on 
the other side ; and then steam or any other 
power draws the whole rod forcibly through ; 
necessarily reducing the thickness, and at the 
same time increasing the length. Then it is 
dragged through the next smaller hole, and 
through the next, and through the next, | 
until it has attained the required degree of 
dainty tenuity ; the same wire may decrease 
from one-third to one-fiftieth of an inch in | 
thickness, but it requires many gradations 
in reduction, and many intermediate anneal- 
ings to prevent it from becoming too brittle. 
It is not merely iron that is so treated; 
any metal possessing a moderate degree of 
ductility can be attenuated by drawing as 
well as by hammering or melting, varied in 
degree, and in the manner in which the 
process is conducted. Steel, we know, is| 
made into wire for needles and fish-hooks, 
and a vast number of other articles; brass 
is made into wire for pins, among a countless | 
host of other applications ; copper is made | 
into wire for electric telegraphs, bell-hanging | 
and scientific apparatus ; gold and silver are 
made into wire for ornaments ; platinum is 
made into wire for philosophers and chemists. 

A rare list of names and numbers is met 
with im relation to iron wire. ‘There is in 
the first place, Iron Wire, plainly so called, 
varying in numerical designation according 
to its thickness, and sold in bundles weighing 
sixty-three pounds each. There is, in the 
second place, Best Best Iron Wire—a tauto- 
logy which may be excused so long as we 
talk about Baden Baden ; this has numbers 
similar to the former, and it is sold in 
bundles of the same weight, but is slightly 
higher in price. There is, in the next place, 
Best Selected Charcoal Wire, a little ad- 
vanced again in price: and there is Card 
Annealed and Bright Iron Wire, of larger 
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‘twisting of wires around each other is a 


diameter, and much higher price; but we 
need not enter into these trade secrets. Let 
us be content to know that the wires of 
various metals, and of greatly varied sizes, 
find their way into the hands of artificers 
innumerable, who fashion them into needles, 
bodkins, pins, hooks and eyes, fish-hooks, 
button rings, hair pins, card-teeth, wire- 
brushes, brush-wires, spiral springs, bonnet 
stiffeners, and a greater number of articles 
than we can here afford to enumerate. 

As unity is strength, so do many wires 
bring their strength to bear upon one object 
when they are twisted ; and thus will a rope 
of twenty wires often render braver service 
than twenty ropes working separately.. This 


work not differing much in principle from 
the making of hempen cables, hawsers, ropes, 
cords, lines, and twines ; each wire is a com- 
ponent element of the group; and it is only 
because the metal wire is stiffer than the 
hempen yarn, that amy more elaborate manu- 
facturing machinery becomes necessary. 

The useful purposes to which wire rope, and 
cord, and string, are now applied are sur- 
wy numerous. Window-sash lines, 

othouse cords, lightning conductors, picture- 
frame cord, clock cord, tent ropes, clothes 
lines—all are gradually travelling from the 
hempen region to the wire region. The wire- 
workers stoutly assert that their favourite 
material is cheaper, more durable, little less 
flexible, and much less bulky than hempen 
cords. And, instead of a single wire for fences, 
railway signal cord, and the like, a much 
stronger line is produced by a strand or 
twisted cord of smaller wires. The makers 
tell us that a wire rope one inch in circum- 
ference, and weighing one pound per fathom, 
will bear as great a strain, and render as 
much useful service as a hempen rope two 
inches and three-quarters in circumference, 
and weighing two pounds = fathom ; this 
being the ratio maintained up to greater 
sizes : a four inch wire-rope having as much 
strength as a ten-inch hempen rope. Is it 
not wonderful that a wire rope of four inches 
circumference, or only an inch and & 
quarter in thickness, will bear a weight of 
thirty tons, more than sixty thousand 
pounds, before it will break? On one 
occasion the artillery officers at Woolwich 
spliced an eight-inch hempen cable to a wire 
rope three inches and a half in cireumference; 
they pulled and stretched, and pulled and 
stretched again, until one of the two broke, 
—it was the hempen eable that gave way, 
leaving the wire rope as sound as at first. 

Landsmen know little of the difference 
between standing-rigging and running-rig- 
ging on shipboards; but it may be easily 
understood as referrmg—on the one hand, 
to ropes which are fixed in definite positions 
in a ship, and on the other to ropes which 
have to be hauled in, and hauled out, hauled up, 
and hauled down, during the daily working 
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| Charles Dickens.] 
i 
| ofaship. Now, wire ropes are coming exten- | 
| sively into use for standing-rigging, their 
| strength presenting a favourable contrast to 
that of hempen ropes. The General Screw 
| Company’s ships Propontis, Bosphorus, 
| and Hellespont, have wire-rope standing- 
| rigging ; and it is said that the Hellespont, 
| on one of her voyages, put the wire rope to a 
| severe test; for, during a shattering and 
| clattering of booms and sheet-cleets, the iron 
| wire shrouds broke a boom, instead of the 
|| boom breaking the shrouds. 

Wire is getting into public buildings, in posi- 
| tions and situations where one would scarcely 
| look for it. For instance, an ingenious firm 
| set themselves to consider whether wire 

might not fulfil the duty of lath and plaster 
| for ceilings; and the Chester County 
| Lunatic Asylum affords an answer in the 
| afiumative. There are wires placed about a 
| quarter of an inch apart, and connected by 
| cross wires, at intervals of about eight inches, 
| and this arrangement affords a holding-place | 
| for the plaster, with which the ceiling is 

afterwards coated. As wire bends so easily, 

itis considered that such a construction is 
| likely to be highly useful in domes and | 
|| arched ceilings, And as wire gets among 
| the plasterers, so does it find a reception 
| among the cotton-spinners ; for the cotton is 
| carded, as a preparatory step towards spin- 
| ning, by means of cylinders studded all over | 

with fine wire teeth, springing ont of strips | 





|| of leather and arranged in scrupulous order 
| by a beautiful machine, which does the work | 
of a forest of fingers at once, 
The grandest achievement, perhaps, of the | 
world’s wire-workers, is the formation of a 
bridge, or rather the support of a bridge made | 


| 


of other materials, This is really a great and | 
important work. Engineers say that iron| 
wire is stronger, weight for weight, than bar- 
iron ; that cables of wire can be put together | 
more readily than chains; and that wire| 
cables are more easily lifted into their places 
than bar-chains. At least some engineers 
say this, and they have given proof of their 
belief in the construction of very remarkable 
bridges. Travellers in Switzerland speak 
with wonderment of the wire-bridge at Frey- 
burg ; in which the span from pier to pier is 
nearly nine hundred feet ; in which the plat- 
form is nearly a hundred and seventy feet 
above the water; which platform is sup- 
ported by four cables, each consisting of 
more than a thousand iron wires. They 
speak, too, of another wire bridge across the 
gorge of Gotterou. But these bridges have 
been outdone by others which have recently 
been thrown across the mighty Niagara, 
owing to the extraordinary nature of the 


| of Canada. 


| to support a bridge a thousan 





falls, and rapids, and boiling eddies ruling 
beneath. With a span of eight hundred feet 
from shore to shore, and a height of two 
hundred and sixty feet above the water, a 
light and elegant bridge presents its delicate 
tracery of wire-work against the sky, near the’ 





WIRE-DRAWING. 


great North American Falls, in an extra- 
ordinary manner, 

There are sixteen wire cables to support 
the bridge; there are six hundred wires in 
each cable ; and these wire cables less than 
am inch in thickness, support a foot-bridge 
which weighs altogether more thm six 
hundred tons. The bridge is about a mile 


jand a half below the widely-renowned 


Falls, and directly over the frightful rapids. 
It was finished about six years ago; but 
there has since been constructed another 
Niagara wire bridge, to be traversed by the 


| locomotive, and intended to connect the rail- 


way system of the United States with that 
In this remarkable bridge, the 
trains, instead of running through a tube, as 
in our Britannia Bridge, run along the top 
of a tube ; the tube being supported by four 
wire cables, two above, and two below ; and 
as these enormous cables are nine inches in 
diameter, and contain nearly three thousand 
four hundred wires each, we may perchance 
be prepared to expect that the weight of 
iron-wire employed exceeds half a million 
pounds. A wire bridge over the Ohio, at 
Wheeling, though not comprising so many 
wires in the cables, is longer than those at 
Niagara ; it is indeed no trifling achievement 
feet long by 
wire ; there are twelve cables of four inches 
diameter, each containing five hundred and 
fifty wires. If the good people of Quebec 
ever have the fortune to witness the comple- 
tion of the proposed railway bridge over the 
mighty St. Lawrence, they will see a wire 
bridge that will throw all others into the 
shade. A bridge three thousand four hun- 
dred feet long, with the piers three hundred 
feet high, and sixteen hundred feet apart; 
a roadway wide enough both for horse- 
vehicles and for a railway, at a height of 
a hundred and sixty feet above the water, 
and all supported by wire ropes—will be a 
monument of skill, enterprise, and utility, 
which—with the grand trunk railway itself 
—will help the Canadians to a better cha- 
racter for perseverance and activity than 
they have hitherto enjoyed. 

It is a brave affair to make an electrotele- 
graphic cable. We are accustomed to such 
things now ; but twe or three years ago they 
were wonders to be marvelled at. When 
Messrs. Newall produced the wire-work, and 
the Gutta Percha Company produced the gutta 
percha work, forthe Anglo-French submarine 
telegraph in the summer of eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one, the achievement was worthily 
recorded as an honour to our age. Many of 
those who now read this sheet will remember 
that the cable was twenty-four miles long ; 
that it consisted essentially of four copper 
wires insulated in a bed of gutta percha; the 
strand o: cord thus formed was bound round 
tichtly wia spun yarn; and around this 
strand, as a central core, were twisted ten 
galvanised iron wires. A huge mass it was ; 
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{Conducted by 


for when all completed, it formed a coil thirty | confining sheep and dogs; and the various 
feet in diameter on the outside, fifteen on the| kinds used for aviaries, trellis-work, flower- 
inside, five feet high, and weighing a hundred | training, window-guards, and sky-lights ; and 


and eighty tons. A great wor 
manufacture of this cable. 


was the | wire-fencing of a more ornate character for 
In the first place,| gardens and pleasure grounds; and wire- 


at the Gutta Percha Company’s works, about | pheasantries, something like large bird cages ; 
a hundred miles of copper wire, in fair equal | and pheasant or hen-coops ; and wire garden- 
lengths, were coated and coated again with | borders, around flower-beds and parterres ; 
this singular gum ; and then they were trans-|and wire plant-guards, encircling the young 
ferred to a cable-making factory at Wapping. | plants and shielding them from all intruders ; 
The four coated wires were grouped, and |and stronger tree-guards made to open at the 


were bound round with hempen yarn steeped | sides. 


There are, too, wire-fences, with or 


in a solution of tar and tallow, by the aid of| without wire-netting attached ; wire arbours, 


a machine. 


This rope, if it may be so called, | niches, and summer-houses ; wire umbrellas 


was passed vertically up a tube, around/or canopies, around and over which roses 
which were ten large bobbins filled with gal-| may cluster in the middle of a flower-bed ; 
vanised iron wire ; and while the rope was| wire flower-stands, for conservatory, or green- 
travelling upward, and the bobbins were | house, or hall; wire chairs and garden seats, 


busily rotating on their axes, the wire, un- 


wire gauze blinds; wire bird cages; wire 


winding from the bobbins, coiled itself in a| fire guards and fenders; wire lamps and 


hard twist around the rope, compassing the 


lanterns ; wire meat covers and meat safes; 


hemp and the gutta-percha closely, without | wire lattice for bookcases and windows ; wire 


allowing the all-important copper telegraphic | sieves and strainers ; 
wires in thecentre to come in contact one with | dressing and paper-making. 


another. 


And so again, in eighteen hundred and} were some fibrous material. 


wire cloth for flax- 
The wire-gauze 
is a pretty material, woven in a loom as if it 
We have seen 





fifty-three, when the still more remarkable | brass wire-gauze so exquisitely fine as to have 
“line of thought” was prepared to stretch! sixty-seven thousand meshes in a square 


from England to Belgium. 
has four copper telegraphic wires, but the 


The Calais cable | 


inch. 
Our readers are not unfamiliar with the 


Belgian cable hss six ; the Calais cable is|sad narratives of coal-pit explosions, Davy 
encircled by ten twisted wires, but the Bel-|/lamps, and fire-damp. Yet we may spare 


gian cable is encircled by twelve ; the length 
of the former is twenty-four miles, but of the 


a dozen lines or so, to explain how it is 
that iron wire plays so important a part in 


latter the length is upwards of seventy miles ;/the clever but neglected contrivances for 


of the former the weight is a hundred and 
eighty tons, but of the latter not much less 
than five hundred tons. 


| lessening such disasters. In the great coal- 
fields of our northern counties, the seams of 


For aught that is | coal give forth large quantities of carburetted 


yet known, the wire-drawers and wire-twisters | hydrogen, called by the miners fire-damp. 


could do their part towards the construction 


This fire-damp mingles readily with common 


of a submarine —- across the very | air, and a certain ratio between the two pro- 


Atlantic itself, if the 
directions can be surmounted. The internal 
copper wires for these and other telegraphs 
are sometimes coated with gutta percha in a 
singular way. The engineers who, about six 
years ago, laid down four or five hundred 
miles of telegraph from Berlin to Frankfort- 


ifficulties in other} duces an explosive compound ; and when a 


light approaches such a compound, an explo- 
sion ensues which produces the devastation 
so often recorded in the newspapers. Even 
while we now write, public attention is 
directed to a dread calamity whereby nearly 
a hundred human creatures in one pit have 


on-the-Main, thus coated their wire; they| been destroyed by an explosion of fire- 
had a box or small chamber with eight small|damp. It was to guard against these awful 


holes on one side, and eight larger holes on 
the opposite ; they put eight copper wires in 
at the small holes and out again at the larger ; 
they forced in hot gutta percha by a piston, 
and forced out the eight wires, each with a 
close wrapper of gutta percha. 

He who would know all the forms into 
which wire is now twisted, and woven, and 
linked, must rise betimes and give a long 
day to it. He must look at the wire-netting 
fences, for excluding hares and rabbits from 
gardens, for enclosing poultry-yards and phea- 
santries, and for guarding tender young plants. 
He must see how this wire is galvanised for 
some purposes, to render it durable without 
painting or tarring. He must know some- 
thing about the very strong wire-netting for 





‘scenes that Sir Humphrey Davy invented his 
beautiful safety lamp. If a fine gauze be 
woven of iron wire, theiron cools a flame too 
much to allow it to pass through the gauze. 
Davy, therefore, said :—“if the miner’s lamp 
be surrounded by iron-wire gauze, and the 
fire-damp passes through and _ becomes 
kindled, the flame cannot come out again, 
but becomes cooled and extinguished, and 
air-ignited gas passes out instead, thereby 
preventing the fire-damp in the rest of the 
mine from becoming ignited.” He was right. 
In Dr. Clanny’s improvement on Davy’s lamp, 
the wire gauze has about thirteen hundred 
meshes in the square inch. The principle is 
sound and beautiful ; but the practice is 
sadly overlaid with negligence and blunder. 
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The manufacture of gold-lice affords a} of gold-lace affords a 

| pretty exemplification of the making and 
using of wire. Gold lace, however, is not 
old-I lace, for the gold is but a covering for 
silver lace; and indeed the silver lace is 
| not silver lace, for the silver is but a covering 
for silk lace. A knotty enigma this, alto- 
| gether. Gold-lace may be considered as a 
kind of ribbon, of which the coarse and weft 
| threads are of silk coated with gilt silver. 
How the metal becomes gradually thinned 
and thinned, until fitted to perform its work, 
| is curious to see, First, a good stout rod of 
| solid silver is prepared, perhaps an inch in 
thickness by a couple of feet in length. The 
rod is heated ; a layer of leaf-gold is placed 

| upon it; this layer is burnished down; 
| another layer is placed and burnished ; and 
| another, and another, and another—several 
| layers of gold, but a trifle after all; for toa 
pound of silver there may perhaps be not 
more than a hundred grains of the more 
| precious metal. Then is the gilt-silver rod 
| annealed, and drawn successively through 
| many holes in a steel plate, until reduced to 
| a slender rod about one-fifth of an inch in 
| diameter: the gold, like the silver, becoming 
| elongated as it becomes thinned. Then the 
wire-drawer takes it, and draws and draws 

| until the slender rod becomes a minute wire 
_ using holes pierced through rubies when 
the wire becomes very fine indeed. And then 
the wire is flattened, and is wound or mr 
| upon a silken thread, and the threads so made | 
are woven or braided into a ribbon. But of 
what thickness is the silver wire with which 
| the silk is encased? It seldom exceeds the 





isthe gold with which the silver is encased ? 
| Arithmeticians and manufacturers have laid 
their heads together, and have come to a con- 


| wire does not exceed in thickness one-third 
| of a millionth part of an inch ; and yet it is 
_ wiform and homogeneous, without breaks 
even when viewed under the power of a 
moderate microscope. A little slate-and- 
| pencil work will show that, if a coined sove- 


almost inconceivable degree of thinness, it 


long enough completely to engirdle the Crys- 
| tal ‘Palace at Sydenham, wings, and towers, 
| and all! 

Filagreei isanotherpretty kind of wire-work. 
Silver y wire, or gold wire, or gilt silver wire, 
is here twisted into fantastic and artistic 
forms, partly by the fingers and partly by 
small tools and machines. Some of the 
| Productions in this art, especially those 
produced in Italy and in India, are won- 
derful for the patience bestowed upon them. 
It is scarcely English art: we seem to be 
busy and bustling to bestow time on 
these prettinesses. The wire is very thin, 
but of course much exceeding the thick- 
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| size of a delicate hair. And of what thickness | 


| clusion, that the gold on the finest gilt-silver | 


| Teign could be beaten or drawn out to this | 


| would form a ribbon an inch in width, and | 


MODERN ANCIENTS. 
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for gold lace. Perhaps the thinnest bit of 
wire ever actually made and isolated was that 
produced by Dr. Wollaston, a philosopher 
who had an extraordinary ‘knack of doing 
things which no one else could do. He pro- 
cured a small rod of silver; he bored a 
little hole through it from end to end ; he 
inserted into this hole the smallest platinum 
wire he could procure; he subjected the 
silver rod to wire- drawing processes, until it 
became the finest of silver-wires with a pla- 
tinum filament running along its centre ; he 
dissolved the silver in warm nitrous acid— 
and there remained an exquisite little plati- 
num wire, one thirty-thousandth of an inch 
in thickness ! 


MODERN ANCIENTS. 


AutnovueH they are, upon the whole, rude, 
dirty, and superstitious, I like no peasantry 
better than that among which I am in the 
habit of wandering in Brittany. They all 
seem to me picturesque in their minds, partly 
by reason of their sense of poetry, and partly 
because they retain so much of what was 
striking in the old customs and notions of 
their ancestors and ours. I make my head 
quarters at Nantes, and consider myself very 
happily surrounded. 

R antes itself is, to my mind, a magnificent 
city, clasped in the many arms of the great 
river Loire; a city of smiling islands and gay 
flat, meadows full of flowers ; ; a place of bridges, 
antique towers, and broad quays, bristling 
with masts from allnations. The towers and 
walls of the old Chateau de l’Hermine, once 
the seat of the Dukes of Brittany, though 
now serving as a powder-magazine, speak to 
me of days when gunpowder was not. So 
does the athedral ; and there is no lack of 
stone sermons in the statues of the famous 
Duchess Anne, and her lineage, and those of 
the great captains De Clisson and Duguesclin 
which are scattered about in the thirty or 
forty public squares that give air to the 
town. 

It is worth the while of any man of leisure 
to come over and pass three or four weeks at 
Nantes ; making excursions from thence to 
and fro by diligence, and establishing some 
sort of acquaintance with the country 


| people. 


Tracts have not superseded their legendary 
song ; and many ballads, quite as touchin 
and as tender as the ancient lays of ae 
may be heard at this day from the lips 
wandering bards, who sing, without a i 
matter familiar and dear to all the crowd that 
listens. 

The Bretons are all born to song. Field- 
labourers in the villages, and workmen in the 
small towns, receive in Brittany little instruc- 
tion beyond what the priests, who generally 

ring from their own ranks, afford. As 
ther are imaginative and excitable, they 


a of the film of gold on the silver wire supply their want of other knowledge by 
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remembering long poems, which they recite 
toe one another, and thus, hand down to their 
children, They are themselves rude improvvi- 
satori, and make songs on every event of 
which they hear, turning the metre with 
eonsiderable skill. 

The. most eminent of their poets in this 
kind are millers, tailors, and a class of men 
called Pillaoners,. in fact rag-men, gaberlunzie 
men. These last, wandering from town to 
town in pursuance of their calling, collect 
all the small talk, as well as all the poli- 
tical information that they pick up on. the 
road;.and have in all houses a sure welcome 
for their songs and sayings. Awutolycus, 
who reads to us now like a fiction of 





the poet, continues to be a real person in 
Brittany. 

As Autolycus is always supposed to be 
poor, and indeed almost comes under the deno- 
mination of beggar, he is looked. upon with a 
certain reverential pity, that his: conduct does 
not always merit. When he arrives at a 
village, he-does not. enter cottages unbidden, 
but observes. a certain form that has. been 
long established, and is at. no time departed 
from. Pausing at. a house-door, he says, 
“God bless you, people of this house; God 
bless you, little and big.” The invariable 


answer of those who expect a. song, and do 
not grudge their pancakes is, “God bless 
you. also, traveller, whoever you may be.” 
Those pancakes, by the. by, deserve-a word | 
of notice; since. they are the staple diet of the 


people. They are made in. large quantities 

at a time, placed one upon the other, pressed 

closely. together, and the pile is: cut. as wanted, 

like a cheese. When a fresh. batch of pan- 

cakes is. turned out, the. event is. hailed, in a! 
Breton household, as. a something to: be glad 

over ; and that is not surprising considering 

the difference that there must be between stale 

and. new: pancake, 

Besides: Autolycus| the gaberlunzie-man,, 
there: is a set of singers: of a. better class, 
equally popular. These-singers are the poor 
students or clerks, who are young peasants 
destined: for the Church. They are called | 
Kloer in. the Breton language, and travel from 
one episcopal. town to another, meeting in 
bands at. Tréguier, Léon, Kemper, and 
Vannes; To see: them arrive in the costumes 
in which they left their villages, is a quaint 
sight. They still have their long hair floating 
down over, their shoulders ; and, when: they 
have. but lately joined; are remarkable for 
their wild eyes full of enthusiasm, The great 
ambition. of a. Breton: peasant is. to have.ason 
a.priest ; and.the free life of a _Kloer, candidate 
for future honours in the church, attracts 
youths of eighteen: or twenty, qnite.as much 
as: the glory promised: to a soldier, These 
young men are: all poets: and singers. They. 
live together in the suburbs of cathedral 
towns—to all appearance miserably enough; 
as their funds:are: very scanty, and possessed 





in common ; however, they do live, and-study. 
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properly for the career that they have chosen, 
By degrees they lose their extreme rusticity, | 
in consequence of being received into what, to | 
them, is good society ; and: it often naturally i 
happens that, treated with great familiarity 
in many families, a devotee of nineteen years | 
old meets with bright eyes that tell him to | 
think twice before he makes himself a golj- | 
tary priest. Perhaps:he mistrusts: the veality j 
of his vocation, and abandons it. But singe | 
to do this is considered a disgrace, sad con | 
flicts arise often between duty and inclination, | 
and the poor young clerk fights a hard battle 
with himself, perplexing terribly his unripe 
judgment. h 
If “ Heaven. has all,” he solaces his heart | 
with verse, and his lays gain by the real | 
feeling that his regret or his resolution puts | 
into them. The Kloers never print their | 
compositions, but nevertheless they have to | 
bear the brunt of a severe criticism. Critics | 
are always ready in the tailors and the miller 
who are envious of the superior knowledge of | 
the clerks; The ragmen, too, if they must be | 
outshone as bards, have their revenge as 
judges. When once the Kloer is an actual | 
priest, his business: is: to, decry and anathe | 
matise: his former life; he therefore takes | 
advantage: of his. liberty, while yet the sun | 
is shining for him, But in his maturity the 
Breton. preacher I think very eloquent, and | 
the:poetry of his old Kloer days often plays | 
with a mild light over his: religious exhor | 
tations. 
The Breton instrument of music is a rebee | 
witli three cords, which serves to.accompaay 
the chanting of these rustic minstrels. Some | 
times: the air is: composed at the moment, 
according to: necessity and: taste, and the | 
same themes are constantly repeated, as well 
as.the same chorus; which: is generally some- | 
thing popular, well-known, and liked by the | 
whole auditory. There is a strange charm | 
about. these songs, which put new thoughts 
into old diction,—for the Breton used by the | 
peasants is the same language as that of the | 
early bards, although the language of the | 
educated classes. in the province has been | 
greatly modified:. When the people sing: the | 
old ballads of the country, words and lan- 
guage fit together. No doubt centuries of | 
oral tradition have worked change in the | 
original traditions. Some of these are re 
markable. Merlin, of course, figures im | 
many, as: in tlie: old: stories of Wales; buta | 
favourite heroine is no other than Héloise, | 
slie-of: the “deep solitudes and: awful: cells.” | 
She: is; here: transfurmed. into a sorceress ot | 
the very worst deseription, who, under the | 
name of Loiza, is repeatedly apostrophised: 
The: people listen: with awe when she is | 
namedl, and:when they hear the.words, “ Loiza! 
Loiza, take heed for your soul! if this 
world: is: yours; the next belongs to God!” 
a shudder runs. through the whole. crowd: 
On dayssof Pardon,as the: religious fairs are 
called; these crowds assemble in the squares 
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of the great towns, and will listen, not for 
hours only, but for days together, toa drama 
that is being made while it is being acted. 
If a Breton singer happens to be aman of 
conscience as well as of talent, he can do 
much good. This was the case with a 
lame peasant’ of Basse-Cornouaille, who was 
exercising, a few years ago, a great influence 
over the people. He was nicknamed Loiz- 
Kam, or Louis the Lame, and looked like one 
of the dwarfs kept at a king’s court of old ; 
he was full of sense, and: wit, and quick per- 
ception. He had no objection to be thought 
a conjuror, and was not offended at the 
strange stories that were current on the sub- 


| ject of his powers ; such a belief gave liim an 


advantage over his-uneducated hearers, which 
he did not use for an ill purpose. Drunken- 
ness: prevails amongst the lower order of 
the Bretons, and, at their grand Pardons, it 
is seldom that the solemnity passes away 


| without scenes. of distressing brutality. Louis 


Kam always took occasion in his own parish, 
to attract an immense crowd round him, and 


| by persuasive eloquence and vivid pictures, 


drawn in songs; upon the horror of this 
beastly vice, he achieved throughout his own 
district a. triumph similar to that of Father 
Mathew. . 


| Quite lately I happened to be witness of a | 
| scene at St. Pol de Léon, which was very 


striking and characteristic: There had been 
a frightful murder in the district, which, 
being the newest and most fascinating event, 
was chosen for liis theme by a blind minstrel 
A large crowd had assembled 
vound him, and‘ he had already named his 
subject, and prefaced his poem by an exor- 
dium, when he-paused suddenly and addressed 
the auditors ; 

“ Christians,” said le, “before we go 
further let us all’ say a Pater and a De 
profundis: forthe assassin and: his victim.” 

At these words he took off his hat, a move- 
ment which was generally followed. All 
made the sign of the cross ; he then recited 
several expiatory prayers, to which the rest 


| responded; having done-that he resumed his 


ballad, and so went on to relate his story. 

When cholera prevailed in Brittany, the 
wandering singers took that as their theme, 
and, instructed’ by the doctors and’ the autho- 
rities, put into song the proper remedies 
which should be usediin the treatment of the 
malady. Thus people were tauglit veadily 
to take those precautions which their indo- 
lence or ignorance would in no otlier way 
have cared’ to study. 
_ Eliave alluded to:the great religious meet- 
mgs of the Bretons; called’ their Pardons. 
They are quite peculiar to the province, and 
they date their origin back to the early ages 
after’ Druidism had disappeared. In fact 
they are remnants of the ceremonies of the 
ancient pagans, of which a great number of 
vestiges oecur in Brittany. 

Every great. Pardon lasts at least three 








days. On the eve of the first day, all the 
bells of all the churches are set ringing ; all 
the chapels are adorned with garlands and 
vases of fresh flowers; the saints in their 
niches, and over their altars, are - dressed in 
the national costume ; and, in particular, the 
saint who is the patron of the district, is 
dressed like a bride or bridegroom, as the 
case may be. If the saint be a female, she 
has: a white coif put upon her head, orna- 
mented with a multitude of little mirrors, 
such as earthly brides in Brittany wear 
on the wedding-day. If the saint be a 
gentleman, he wears in his breast the 
customary bouquet, gay with floating rib- 
bons, which distinguishes a bridegroom in 
his glory. 

Towards evening the chapel is swept, and 
it is customary to throw chapel dust up into 
the air, in order that the wind may be 
favourable to those who are coming in from 
the adjacent. islands on the morrow. Imme- 
diately afterwards all' the gifts that are to be 
offered’ to. the holy patron of the place, are 
spread out ina conspicuous part of the nave. 
These gifts are generally sacks of corn, hanks 
of flax, fleeces of young lambs or ewes, new 
hives of honey, and such rustic treasures. 
Less than a century ago it was usual at this 
time to dance in the chapel ; but at present 
the dance takes place on the green in front, 
where there is sure to be a fountain dedicated 
to a saint. 

Formerly the bonfire-never was omitted late 
at night, but of late years even the. bonfire has 
fallen a good: deal into disuse, In some 
hamlets, however, it is still abided by, with 
all the rites thereto belonging. <A high pole 
adorned with a garland.is set up in. the midst 
of light wood shavings and heather. To the 
light shavings fire is set, and the whole com- 
pany, with wild cries, songs, and prayers, 
watches until the flame shall have leaped up 
high enough to catch the garland at the top. 
Directly after this has happened, all dance 
twelve times-round the pole, and then the 
old: men place a circle of stones round the 
fire, in. the midst of which there is a cauldron 
fixed. Formerly meat for the priests used to 
be cooked in that pot, but-‘now people content 
themselves by filling it with water, Child- 
ren throw into the water, as it boils, pieces of 
metal, and then fixing bits of reed to the two 
handles, they cause the whole machine to dis- 
course excellent. music, ‘ 

By daybreak the next morning visitors 
come in bands to the Pardon, from all parts 
of Brittany, singing and shouting prayers. 
As soon as each band gets within sight of the 
church spire, all the people in it go down on 
their knees, and make the sign of the cross, 
If the Pardon be held in a town near the sea, 
the water is at. this time covered with vessels, 
from every one of which proceeds the same 
chorus or prayer. 

Sometimes: whole cantons arrive at once, 
bringing the banners of their parishes, and 
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headed by their priests. The clergy of the 
Pardon always advance to receive and wel- 
come them. 

After vespers there takes place a grand 
procession. The young men and the maids, 
in all the pomp of costume, walk in long close 
lines, with infinite devotion, followed by bands 
of sailors, who go barefooted and sometimes 
almost unclad, if they happen to have made 
vows when in fear of shipwreck. The pro- 
cession pauses at the cemetery of the town, 
where prayers are said, and in these prayers it 
is usual for the lord of the manor and his 
family to join. 

The whole level plain is covered by this 
time with tents, under which pilgrims pass 
the night in vigils, and in listening to the 
religious songs. The minstrels go from one 
part to another of the whole encampment, 
singing no songs that are not of a serious 
kind, because the whole of the first day of the 
Pardon must be spent in holy thoughts. 
Worldly amusements are to follow. 

At dawn on the second day worldly 
thoughts and pleasures are permitted to rush 
in ; then begin all the amusements of a fair, 
and its excesses. The Kloers may then sing 
their love-songs for the last time, if they 
mean to hold by their choice of the priestly 
calling. Then it is that those famous dramas 
are performed, which last several days, and 
which are the last existing remnants of the 
Mysteries and Moralities that were the 
delight of our forefathers in almost all 
countries. 

The Pardon here described I saw at Ros- 
porden in Finistére. 


GROUND IN THE MILL. 


“Tr is good when it happens,” say the chil- 
dren,—* that. we die before our time.” Poetry 
may be right or wrong in making little oper- 
atives who are ignorant of cowslips say any- 
thing like that. We mean here to speak 

rose. There are many ways of dying. 

erhaps it is not good when a factory girl, 
who has not the whole spirit of play spun 
out of her for want of meadows, gambols 
upon bags ot wool, a little too near the ex- 

osed machinery that is to work it up, and is 
immediately seized, and punished by the mer- 
ciless machine that digs its shaft into her 
pinafore and hoists her up, tears out her left 
arm at the shoulder joint, breaks her right 
arm, and beats her on the head. No, that 
is not good; but it is not a case in point, the 
girl lives and may be one of those who think 
that it would have been good for her if she 
had died before her time. 

She had her chance of dying, and she lost 
it. Possibly it was better for the boy whom 
his stern master, the machine, caught as he 
stood on a stool wickedly looking out of win- 
dow at the sunlight and the flying clouds. 
These were no business of his, and ne waz 
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caught him by one arm and whirled him 
round and round till he was thrown down 
dead. There is no lack of such warnings to 
idle boys and girls. What right has a game- | 
some youth to display levity before the 
supreme engine. “Watch me do a trick!” 
cried such a youth to his fellow, and put 
his arm familiarly within the arm of the 
great iron-hearted chief. “J’ll show you a 
trick,” gnashed the pitiless monster. A 
coil of strap fastened his arm to the shaft, 
and round he went. His leg was cut off, 
and fell into the room, his arm was broken 
in three or four places, his ankle was 
broken, his head was battered; he was not 
released alive. 

Why do we talk about such horrible 
things? Because they exist, and their ex- | 
istence should be clearly known. Because 
there have occurred during the last three | 
years, more than a hundred such deaths, | 
and more than ten thousand (indeed, nearly | 
twelve thousand) such accidents in our fac- 
tories, and they are all, or nearly all, pre- | 
ventible. 

These few thousands of catastrophes are 
the results of the administrative kindness | 
so abundant in this country. They are all | 
the fruits of mercy. A man was lime- | 
washing the ceiling of an engine-room: he | 
was seized by a horizontal shaft and killed 
immediately. A boy was brushing the dust 
from such a ceiling, before whitewashing: | 
he had a cloth over his head to keep the | 
dirt from falling on him; by that cloth | 
the engine seized and held him to adminis- | 
ter a chastisement with rods of iron, A | 
youth while talking thoughtlessly took hold | 
of a strap that hung over the shaft: his | 
hand was wrenched off at the wrist. A man | 
climbed to the = of his machine to put the 
strap on the drum: he wore a smock 
which the shaft caught; both of his | 
arms were then torn out of the shoulder- | 
joints, both legs were broken, and his head | 
was severely bruised: in the end, of course, | 
he died, What he suffered was all suffered | 
in mercy. He was rent asunder, not per | 
haps for his own good; but, as a sacrifice to 
the commercial prosperity of Great Britain. 
There are few amongst us—even among the 
masters who share most largely in that pros- | 
par are willing, we will hope and 

elieve, to pay such a price as all this blood 


for any good or any gain that can accrue to 
them. 


These accidents have arisen in the manner 
following. By the Factory Act, passed in the 


seventh year of Her Majesty's reign, it was 
enacted, among other things, that all parts of 
the mill-gearing in a factory should be 
securely fenced. There were no buts and ifs 
in the Act itself; these were allowed to step 
in and limit its powers of preventing accl- 
dents out of a merciful respect, not for the 
blood of the operatives, but for the gold of 


fully punished when the machiue he served! the mill-owners, It was strongly represented 
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that to fence those parts of machinery that 
were higher than the heads of workmen— 
more than seven feet above the ground— 
would be to incur an expense wholly wnneces- 
sary. Kind-hearted interpreters of the law, 
therefore, agreed with mill-owners that 
seven feet of fencing should be held sufii- 
cient. The result of this accommodation— 
taking only the accounts of the last three 
years—has been to credit mercy with some 
ounds and shillings in the books of Eng- 
lish manufacturers; we cannot say how 
many, but we hope they are ps to 
balance the account against mercy made out 
on behalf of the English factory workers 
thus :—Mercy debtor to justice, of poor men, 
women, and children, one hundred and six 
lives, one hundred and forty-two hands or 
arms, one thousand two hundred and eighty- 
seven (or, in bulk, how many bushels of) 
fingers, for the breaking of one thousand 
three hundred and forty bones, for five 
hundred and fifty-nine damaged heads, 
and for eight thousand two hundred and 
eighty-two miscellaneous injuries. It re- 
mains to be settled how much cash saved 
to the purses of the manufacturers is a 
satisfactory and proper off-set to this ex- 
penditure of life and limb and this crush- 
ing of bone in the persons of their work- 
people. 

For, be it strictly observed, this expendi- 
ture of life is the direct result of that good- 
natured determination not to carry out the 
full provision of the Factory Act, but to con- 
sider enough done if the boxing-off of 
machinery be made compulsory in each room 
to the height of seven feet from the floor. 
Neglect as to the rest,of which we have given 
the sum ofa three-years’ account, could lead, it 
was said, only to a few accidents that would 
not matter — that would really not be worth 
much cost of prevention. As kings do no 
wrong, so machines never stop; and what 
out harm is done, if A, putting a strap ona 

riving pulley, is caught by the legs and 
whirled round at the rate of ninety revolu- 
tions ina minute ?—what if B, adjusting gear, 
gets one arm and two thighs broken, an 
elbow dislocated and a temple cracked 1—what 
if C, picking some cotton from the lathe 
strips, should become entangled, have an arm 
torn off, and be dashed up and down, now 
against the floor, and now against the ceil- 
ing ?—what if D, sowing a belt, should 
be dragged up by the neckerchief and 
bruised by steam-power as if he were 
oats ?_—what if the boy E, holding a belt 
which the master lad been sewing, be suddenly 
snapped up by it, whirled round a hundred 
and twenty times in a minute, and at each 
revolution knocked against the ceiling till 
his bones are almost reduced to powder }— 
what if F, oiling a shaft, be caught first by the 
neckerchief, then by the clothes, and have his 
lungs broken, his arm crushed, and his body 
torn 1—what if G, packing yarn into a cart, 
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and stretching out his hand for a corner of 
the cart-cover blown across a horizontal 
shaft, be caught up, partly dismembered, and 
thrown down a corpse !—what if H, caught by 
a strap, should die with a broken back-bone, 
and I die crushed against a beam in the ceil- 
ing, and little K, carrying waste tow from 
one part to another, be caught up by it and 
have his throat cut, and E die after one arm 
had been torn off and his two feet crushed, 
and M die of a fractured skull, and N die 
with his left leg and right arm wrenched 
from their sockets, and O, not killed, have the 
hair of his. head torn away, and P be scalped 
and slain, and Q be beaten to death against 
a joist of the ceiling, and R, coming down a 
ladder, be caught by his wrapper, and bruised, 
broken, and torn till he is dead, and S 
have his bones all broken against a wall, and 
all the rest of the alphabet be killed by boiler 
explosions or destroyed in ways as horrible, 
and many more men be killed than there are 
letters in the alphabet to call them by ? Every 
case here instanced has happened, and so have 
many others, in the last three years. Granted, 
but what can all this matter, in the face of the 
succeeding facts ?—that to enclose all hori- 
zontal shafts in mills would put the mill- 
owners to great expense ; that little danger is 
to be apprehended from such shafts to prudent 
persons, and that mill-owners have a most 
anxious desire to protect the lives and limbs 
of their work people. These are the facts 
urged by a deputation of manufacturers that 
has been deprecating any attempt to make 
this anxiety more lively than it has hitherto 
been, 

They found such deprecation necessary. 
When it became very evident that, in ad- 
dition to a large list of most serious acci- 
dents, there were but forty lives offered up 
annually to save mill-owners a little trouble 
and expense, a circular was issued by the 
factory-inspectors on the last day of January 
in the present year, expressing their deter- 
mination to enforce the whole Factory Act 
to the utmost after the first of June next, 
and so to compel every shaft of machinery, 
at whatever cost and of whatever kind, to be 
fenced off. Thereupon London beheld a 
deputation, asking mercy from the Govern- 
ment for the aggrieved and _ threatened 
manufacturers. We have, more than once, in 
discussing other topics of this kind, dwelt 
upon the necessity of the most strict repres- 
sion of all misplaced tenderness like that for 
which this committee seems to have peti- 
tioned. Preventible accidents must be sternly 
prevented. 


Let Justice wake, and Rigour take her time, 
For, lo! our mercy is become our crime.” 


The result of the deputation is not wholly 
satisfactory. There follows so much interfer- 
ence by the Home Office in favour of the mill- 
owners, as to absolve them from the necessity 
of absolutely boxing-up all their machines, and 
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to require only that they use any precautions 
that occur to them for the prevention of the 
accidents now so deplorably frequent. Ma- 
chinery might, for example, be adjusted when 
the shafts are not in motion ; ceilings white- 
washed only when all the machinery is stand- 
ing still; men working near shafts should 
wear closely-fitting dresses, and: so forth. Ma- 
nufacturers are to do asthey please, and cut 
down in their own way the matter furnished 
for their annual of horrors. Only of this 
they are warned, that they must reduce it ; 
and that, hereafter, the friends of injured 
operatives will be encouraged to spe for 
compensation upon death or loss of limb, and 
Government will sometimes act as prose- 
cutor. Whatdowe find now in the reports ? 
For severe injury to a young person caused 
by gross and cognisable neglect to fence or 
shaft, the punishment awarded to.a wealthy 
firm is a fine of ten pounds twelve shillings 
eosts; For killing a woman by the same act 
of indifference to life and limb, another large 
firm is fined ten pounds, and has to pay one 
guinea costs. Ai fine of a thousand pounds 
and twelve months at the treadmill would, in 
the last case, have been an award much 
nearer the mark of honesty, and have iu- 
dicated something like a civilised sense of 
the sacredness of human life. If the same firm 
had, by am illegal act of negligence, caused 
the death of a neighbour's horse, they would 
have had forty, fifty, sixty pounds to pay for 
it. Ten pounds was the expense of picking 
a man’s wife, a child’s mother, limb from 
limb, 

We have not spoken too strongly on this’ 
subject. We are indiguant against no class, 
but discuss only one section of a topic 
that concerns, in some: form, almost every 
division of society. Since, however; we now 
find ourselves speaking about factories, and! 
turning over leaves of the reports of Factory | 
Inspectors, we may as. well have our grumble | 
out, or, at any rate, so far prolong it as- to 
make room for one more’ subject of dissatis- 
faction. It is important that Factory manage- 
ment: should be watched by the public; in a| 
friendly spirit indeed—for it is no-small part 
of our whole English mind and body—but 
with the strictness which every man who 
means: well should exercise: in judgment on 
himself, in scrutiny. of his own actions. We 
are told that in one Inspector’s district—only 
in one districb—mills: and engines have: so 
multiplied, during the last three years, in 
number and power, that additional work has; 
in that:period, been created for the employment 
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| Shall fulfil their purpose. 





of another forty thousand hands. Every re- 
wer has the same kind of tale to tell. 

uring the last year, in our manufacturing 
districts, additions to the steam power found 
employment for an additional army of opera- 
tives, nearly thirty thousand:strong, The Fac- 
tory system, therefore, is-developing itself most 
rapidly. It grows too fast, perhaps:; at present 


the mills are, for a short time, in excess:ot the ! 


[Conducted by 


work required, and in many cases lie idle for 
two days:in the week, or for one or two hoursin 
the day. The succession of strikes, too, in Pres- 
ton, Wigan, Hindley, Burnley, Padiham, and 
Bacup and the other places, have left a large 
number of men out of employ, and caused, for 
a long time, atotal sacrifice of wages, to the 
extent of some twenty thousand pounds a 
week, These, however, are all temporary 
difficulties : the great extension of the Fac- 
tory system is a permanent fact, and it must 
be made to bring good with it, not evil. 

The law wisely requires that mill-owners, 
who employ children, shall also teach them, 
and a minimum, as to time, of schooling is 
assigned: Before-this regulation was com- 
pulsory, there were some good schools kept as 


| Show-places by certain persons ; but, when the 


maintenance of them became a necessity, and 
schools were no longer exceptional curiosities, 
these show-places often fell into complete 
neglect ; they were no longer goods that 
would attraet the public. In Scotland this 
part of the Factory Law seems to be well 
worked ; and, for its own sake, as a beneficial 
requirement. That does not, however, seem 
to be the case in England. All the Inspectors 


| tell us: of the lamentable state of the factory 


schools in this: country; allowance being, of 


| course, made for a few worthy exceptions. It 
\is doubtful whether much good will come 


out of them, unless they be themselves 
organised by men determined that they 
English Factory 
children have yet to be really taught. 
“Let them prove their inward souls against. the 
notion 
That they live in you, or under you, O' wlieels! 
Still, all day, the iron wheels-go onward, 
Grinding life down from its mark; 
And; the: children's souls;. which God. is: calling 
sunward, 
Spin on: blindly im the dark.” 


Here they are left spinning in the dark. Let 
Mr. Redgrave’s: account of a factory school 
visited by him, near Leeds, suffice: to 
show :— 

“Tt was held in a large room, and’ tlie: In- 
spector visiting it at twenty minutes before 
twelve, found the children at play in the yard, 
and the master at work in the school-room, 
sawing up the black board to make fittings ofa 
house to which he: proposed transferring his 
business; The-children being summoned, came 
in carelessly, their disorderly habits evidently 
not repressed’ by their master, but cheeked 
slightly by the appearance of a strange gen- 
tleman. Two-girls lolling in the porch were 
summoned in, and the teacher then trium- 
phantly drew out of his pocket a whistle, 
whereupon to blow tlie order for attention. 
It was-the only whole thing that he had to 
teach with. ‘There were the twenty children 
ranged along the wall of a room able to con- 
tain seven times the number; there were the 
bits of black board, the master’s arms, with a 
hand-saw, and a. liammer for apparatus, and 
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there were the books, namely, six dilapidated 
Bibles, some copy books, one slate, and half-a- 
dozen ragged and old leaves of a ‘ Reading 
made Easy.’ To such a school factory children 
were being sent to get the hours of education 
which the law makes necessary. Doubtless, 
that sample is avery bad one; but too many 
resemble it,” 

“They know the grief of man but not the 
wisdom,” these poor childish hearts, They 
are now rescued from day-long ache and toil ; 
we have given them some leisure for learn- 
ing, though, as yet but little more than the 
old lesson to learn, 


MISSING, A MARRIED GENTLEMAN. 


Tur readers of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Twice-Told Tales will remember a very 
curious speculative essay on the subject of a 
gentleman who took the strange whim of sud- 
denly: absenting himself from his wife and 
family, and remaining concealed for many 
years in the neighbourhood of his own home, 
for the purpose of observing their conduct 
after his supposed death. It is an old news- 
panes story, and was found, I believe, by Mr. 

awthorne, in an American Journal, A 
year or two ago it was also related in a Lon- 
don weekly paper ; ‘the scene being then laid 
in the suburbs of the metropolis: and I re- 
member a few years back to have met with it 
in a French paper, wherein the circumstances 





old friend the Sieur X., pro hae vice, adraper 
in the Rue St. Honoré: The-various: versions 
are evidently taken from one another; but 


is found in Dr. William, King’s “ Political and 
Literary Anecdotes:of his own. Times.” Dr. 
King. was a well-known scholar and a busy 
literary man, in the early part of the last 
eentury.. His anecdotes were: discovered by 
accident, in manuseript, about forty years ago 
enly ; but. they were well ascertained. to. be 
genuine. The-story referred to appears to be 
authentic, andi to those who have not yet. met 
| with it. it may. be found an. interesting addi- 

tion to the stories of “ Disappearances” in 
earlier numbers of Household Words. 





or eight. hundred: pounds per annum. He 
married. a young lady of a good family 
in the West of England.; her maiden 


been married, he rose one morning very early, 
and told his wife that he was obliged: to go to 
the Tower to transact some particular busi- 





ness. The same day, at noon, his wife re-| 


ceived: a note from him, in which he informed 
| her that. he was under a necessity of going to 


were stated to be of recent occurrence—the | 
mysterious husband being no other than our | 


the original story, from which they differ| 
scarcely in anything, but in names and places, | 


About the year seventeen hundred and | 
six, I knew one: Mr. Howe, a sensible, well-| 
natured man, possessed of an estate of seven | 





name was Mallet:;, se was agreeable. in her | 
person and manners, and proved: a, very: good | 
wife. Seven. or eight. years after they had’ 
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Holland, and should probably be. absent three 
weeks or a month. .. . He was absent from 
her seventeen years, during which time she 
neither heard from him, or of him, The even- 
ing before he returned, whilst she was at 
supper, and with her some-of her friends and 
relations—particularly one Dr. Rose, a physi- 
cian—who had married her sister, a billet, 
without any name subscribed, was delivered 
to her, in which the writer requested the 
favour of her to give him a meeting in the 
Bird-cage: Walk, in St. James’s Park. When 
she had read the billet, she tossed: it to Dr. 
Rose, and said, laughing, ‘ you see, brother, as 
old as I am, I have gota gallant.’ Rose, who 
perused the note with more attention, declared 
it to be Mr. Howe’s handwriting. This sur- 
prised all the company, and so much affected 
Mrs. Howe that she fainted away. However, 
she soon recovered, when it was agreed that 
Dr. Rose and his wife, with the other gentle- 
men and ladies who were there’ at supper, 
should attend Mrs, Howe the next evening to 
the Bird-cage Walk.. They had: not been 
there more than five: or: six minutes, when 
Mr. Howe came to them; and, after saluting 
his friends and embracing his. wife, walked 
home with her, and they lived. together in 
great harmony from that time to the day of 
his. death, 

But the most curious part of my tale 
remains to be related. London is the 
only place in all Europe where:a man can 
find a secure retreat, or remain, if he pleases, 
many years unknown. If he pays constantly 
for his. lodging, for his provisions, and. for 
whatsoever else he wants, nobody will ask a 
question. concerning: him, or inquire:whence 
he comes, or whither he goes.. When Howe 
left his: wife, they lived: in a house in. Jermyn 
Street, near St James’s: Church He went 
no farther than. to a little. street in. West- 
minster where he: took. a room, for. which he 
paid five or six. shillings: a-week ; and, chang- 
ing: his:name; antl disguising himself by wear- 
ing a black. wig.(for he wasa:fair man), he: re- 
mained in this: habitation during the whole 


| time of his: absence:. He: had. haditwo children 


by his wife when: he separated! from: her,-who 
were both living: at that time ;: but they: both 
died young; im a few years after. However, 
during their lives, the. second: or third year 
after their father disappeared. Mrs:. Howe 
was obliged: to: apply for am Act of Parlia- 
ment. to procure a. proper settlement of her 
husband’s estate, and a: provision for her- 
self out of it during his absence; as it was 
uncertain) whether he was alive or dead. 
This act he suffered to be: solicited: and 
passed, and enjoyed the pleasure of reading 
the progress of it in the votes; im a: little 
coffée-house near his: lodging, which he fre- 
quented. 

Upon. his quitting his house anal’ family, in 
the: manner I lave: mentioned,. Mrs: Howe 
at. first imagined; as she: could not. conceive 
auy other cause for such an abrupt elopement, 
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that he had contracted a large debt unknown 
to her, and by that means involved himself in 
difficulties which he could not easily sur- 
mount; and for some days she lived in con- 
tinual apprehension of demands from credi- 
tors, of seizures and executions. But nothing 
of this kind happened ; on the contrary, he 
did not only leave his estate quite free and 
unencumbered, but he paid the bills of every 
tradesman with whom he hadany dealings; and, 
upon examining his papers in due time after 


he was gone, proper receipts and discharges | 


were found from all persons, whether trades- 


men or others, with whom he had any manner | 


of transactions, or money concerns. Mrs. 
Howe, after the death of her children, thought 
proper to lessen her family of servants and 


the expenses of her housekeeping, and there-| 
fore removed from her house in Jermyn Street | 


to a little house in Brewer Street, near Golden 
Square. Just over against her lived one Salt, 
acorn-chandler. About ten years after his 


disappearance, Mr. Howe contrived to make | 


acquaintance with Salt ; and at length acquired 
such a degree of intimacy with him, that he 
usually dined with Salt once or twice a-week. 


From the room in which they ate, it was not | 


difficult to look into Mrs. Howe's dining-room. 
where she generally sat and received her com- 


5 


wife to him as a suitable match. 


the last seven years ot Howe’s absence, | 
he went every Sunday to St. James’s Church, | 


and used to sit in Mr. Salt’s seat, where he | 
had a view of his wife, but could not easily be | 


seen by her. 

After he returned home, he never would 
confess, even to his most intimate friends, 
what was the real cause of such a singular 
conduct. Apparently there was none; but 
whatever it was, he was certainly ashamed 
to own it. Dr. Rose has often said to me that 
he believed his brother Howe would never 


have returned to his wife, if the money he | 


took with him, which was supposed to have 
been one or two thousand pounds, had not 
been all spent ; and he must have been a good 
economist, and frugal in his manner of living, 
otherwise his money would scarcely have held 


out ; for I imagine he had his whole fortune | 


by him (I mean what he carried away with 
him), in money or bank bills, and daily took 
out of his bag, like the Spaniard in Gil 
Blas, what was sufficient for his expenses, 
Yet I have seen him, after his return, 
addressing his wife in the language of a bride- 
groom. And I have been assured by some of 
his most intimate friends that he treated her, 
during the rest of their lives, with the greatest 
kindness and affection. 

Dr. King adds in a note that he was well ac- 
ere tage with Dr. Rose, and also with Salt ; 
that he often met them at King’s Coffee-house, 
near Golden Square (Dr. King was an active 
Jacobite and Rose was of French connexions) ; 
and that they frequently entertained him with 


any ; and Salt (who believed Howe to be a) 
achelor) frequently recommended his own | 
During | 


A 
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(Conducted by 
| this remarkable story: relating these and 
| many other particulars which had escaped his 
memory. 


A MARVELLOUS JOURNEY WITH 
THE OLD GEOGRAPHER. 


WE recently performed a journey over a 
large part of Europe, in company with Master 
Peter Heylyn, clerk, of the reigns of Charles 
the First and Second. We parted company 
with that worthy gentleman on the inhos- 
pitable shores of the great North Sea ; but, 
being aware of his intention of travelling over 
Asia, Africa, and America, we hereby rejoin 
|him, in a sort of aérial flight, and shall take 
the opportunity of dropping. down upon any 
| province, town, mountain, valley, or desert, 
which we may desire to inspect. So 
away over the Bosphorus into the oriental 
lands ! 

Of Asia in general, Peter tells us, among 
other note-worthy things, that it “is the com- 
mon mother of us all, from whence, as from 
the Trojan horse, innumerable troops of men 
issued to people the other parts of the un- 
|inhabited world.” The lively and opposite 
\character of this similitude gives us an ad- 
mirable idea of that great scattering of nations, 
by which the waste places of the earth are 
supposed to have been filled: the total 
absence of bathos, and the exact equality in 
the magnitude and probability of the two 
facts compared, are worthy of observation. 
In a little time, travelling eastward, we arrive 
over the region of thissame Troy ; and here 
Peter bids us take notice that the beauty of 
that famous city “may be (as some write) yet 
seene in the ruines which, with a kind of 
majestie entertaine the beholder : the wals of 
large circuit, consisting of a black hard stone, 
cut four-square ; some remnants of the turrets 
which stood on the wals; and the fragments 
of great marble tombes and monuments of 
|curious workmanship.” In the like manner, 
laborious inquirers have discovered in Wales 
gigantic evidences of King Arthur's City, 
“towered Camelotte ;”—“ great stones, and 
marvellous works of iron lying under the 
ground, and royal vaults, which divers now 

ave seen,” as Caxton, in his prologue to the 
old romance of “King Arthur,” affirmeth. 
But Heylyn is sceptical as regards the Trojan 
relics, which he says are “certainly not the 
ruines of that Ilium which was destroyed by 
the Grecians, but another of the same name, 
built some four miles from the situation of 
the old, by Lysimachus, one of Alexander’s 
Captaines, who peopled it from the neigh- 
bouring cities.” It is worthy of remark 
(though Peter does not allude to it) that 
Julius Cesar contemplated making this com- 
paratively insignificant town the capital of 
the Roman Empire, because of the supposed 
descent of the Romans from the people of 
Troy. 

Passing over Phrygia Major, Peter takes 
occasion to remind us of Midas, who, for pre- 
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ferring the music of Pan to that of Apollo, | 


had his head “ acorned with a comely paire of 
asses’ ears.” This same “adornment” is 
still better hit off by Bacon in his Wisdom 
of the Ancients, where he says (or at least is 
made to say by his English translator, for 
the original is in Latin) that that “ wise 
judge,” Midas, “had a pair of asses’ ears 
privily chopt ‘to his noddle for his sentence.” 
Concerning the town called Pesinus, we are 
informed that the Goddess Cibele was here 
worshipped; and that, the Romans, being | 
| told by an oracle that they would become the | 
masters of the whole world, if they could, 
obtain the exclusive possession of that deity, | 
they sent to the Phrygians to demand it.) 
| “The Phrygians, willing to please a potent} 
| neighbour, especially the Romans, being their 
countrymen, as descended from Aineas and| 
| his Trojans, granted their request, and the) 
| goddesse is shipt for Rome. But behold the 
| unluckinesse of fortune! The ship, goddesse 
and all, made a stand in Tiber ; neither could 
| it be againe moved forward by force or slight. 
It hapned that one Claudia, a vestall virgin, | 
| being suspected [of breaking her vows], tied | 
| her girdle unto it ; praying the goddesse that, 
| ifshee were causelessly suspected, shee would | 
sufler the ship to goe forward ; which was | 
no sooner said than granted ; Claudia by her 
| girdle drawing the ship up the streame to 
| Rome, where I leave the people wondring at 
| the miracle, as they well might.” The Roman 
trade in miracles has passed into different hands | 
since those days ; but, according to the dates | 
| of the last despatches, it was still as flourish- 
ing as ever, 

Presently we float over the delicious city | 
and region of Damascus, the very name of | 
which is a romance, stately with visions of | 
| Greek Emperors and Arabian Calipbs, the | 
| Mamelukes of Egypt, and the Sultans of 
| Turkey. “Damascus,” says Heylyn, “is so 
pleasantly situate that the impostor Maho- 
met would never enter into it; fear-| 
| ing (as himselfe used to say) lest, being 
| ravished with the ineffable pleasures of the 
place, he should forget the businesse about 
which he was sent, and make this towne his 
Paradise. For it is seated in a very fruitful 
soyle, bearing grapes all the yeare, and girt 
round about with most curious and odori- 
ferous gardens.” 
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longer than we might otherwise have done in 
| the land at which we have just arrived. 
Heylyn’s account of the people in many re- 
spects singularly coincides with charges which 
we have recently heard brought against the 
Turks of the present day. He represents 
them as enervated with ease and luxury, idle, 
servile, and depressed by the cruel tyranny of 
their local governors. “Walking up and downe 
they never use, and much wonder at the often 
walking of Christians. Biddulph relateth 
that, being at his ambulatory exercise with 


}his companions, a Turke demanded them 


whether they were out of their way or their 
wits. ‘If your way,’ quoth the Turke, ‘ lay 
toward the upper end of the cloister, why 
come you downwards? If to the nether end, 
why goe you hacke againe?’ Shooting is their 
chiefe recreation, which they also follow with 
much lazinesse, sitting on carpets in the 
shadow, and sending some of their slaves for 
their arrows.” Referring to the despotic rule, 
both of the Sultans themselves, and of their 
Pashas and Bassas, Heylyn says, that the 
ordinary revenue of the empire is but small ; 
“the chief reason whereof is the tyrannicall 
government of the Tarke, which dehorteth 
men from tillage, merchandise, and other im- 
provements of their estates, as knowing all 
their gettings to lye in the Grand Signieur’s 
mercy. His extraordinary revenue is in- 


|credible ; for no man is master of his own 


wealth farther than stands with the Em- 
perour’s liking. So that his great Bassas are 
but as spunges to suck up riches till their 
coffers swell, and then to be squeezed into his 
treasury. Such riches as they gaine, if they 
hap to die naturally, returne to the Em- 
perour’s coffers, who giveth only what hee 
pleaseth to the children of the deceased.” It 
is curious to see Heylyn, who in his own 
country was the staunch supporter of as dis- 
honest and grinding a despotism, especially 
in the way of taxation, as that which he 
denounces, becoming the advocate of the 
cause of the people as against their masters, 
when another country and religion have to 
bear the brunt. But it was not until long 
after his time that Englishmen discovered 
that their own, country possessed faults as 
well as virtues, and that foreign countries had 
virtues as well as faults. Not that Peter in- 
variably forgot thisrule ; but he did so too often, 





Heylyn has much to say about Armenia— 
the cradle, as most inquirers suppose, of the 
human race. This country—or at least the 
chief division of it, called Turcomania — 
appears to have been the first place of settle- 
ment of the Turks, after they had passed out 
of their aboriginal home among the wilds of 
Scythia. It may therefore be regarded as 
Turkey Proper ; and in connexion with this 
province Heylyn tells us all that he has to 
tell about the Ottomans. Events now passing 
beneath our eyes have attached more than 
usual interest to the history of Turkey ; and 
we may in consequence be allowed to tarry 


and especially, it must be added, where a 
different faith was concerned. No doubt, 
however, his charge of tyranny against the 
Turkish Sultans and Pashas was no more 
than they deserved; for the same state of 
things existed until recently, when the reforms 
of the late and of the present monarch have 
in agreat degree swept away the rubbish of 
past ages, and opened a new future to the 
Ottoman race. 

Prophets were not wanting in Heylyn’s 
time, any more than in our own, to proclaim 
loudly and confidently that the Turkish 


empire was staggering, aud on the eve of 
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dissolution ; that, in fact, it could not possibly | See how Time disdains to follow the 
last in its integrity much longer. Heylyn is/|forecastingsof men! Mustaphe, instead of 
himself of this opinion, for which he states the | murdering Amurath, was himself murdered 
reasons at large. These are, mainly, that “the| by Amurath. The Crim Tartars, instead of 
body is growne too monstrous for the head) being the masters of Turkey, are the slaves 
—the Sultans,never since the death of Soly-|of Russia, The Pashas are still nothing more 
man, accompanying their armies in person, | than Pashas, having, indeed, much less power | 
but rioting and wasting their bodies and trea- | than before. The Janizaries have not destroyed 
sures at home: ” that the Janizaries (asort of | the Sultans, but were themselves destroyed 
Praetorian guard and imperial police, one of|in the horrible but perhaps necessary mas- 
the main strengths of the country, though | sacre of eighteen hundred and twenty-five, | 
often more the masters than the servants of| And the chief powers of Europe, rather | 
the Sultans) had become enfeebled by licen- | than unite for the partition of Turkey, have | 
tiousness ; that rebellions were of frequent | formed themselves intoaleague for its defence, | 
occurrence ; that the sons of the monarchs The prophets of our own day may, perhapzs, 
were always bred up in effeminacy ; that find a lesson in these disappointed vatici- 





the Ottoman power had recently met with | 
great reverses abroad; and that, “by the 
avarice and corruption in the Court now 
raigning, all peace and warre, all councels and | 
informations, all wrongs and favours, are | 
made saleable.” An ominous catalogue truly ; | 
and yet Turkey has lasted for two centuries 
and a quarter since that period ! But Heylyn | 
sees still further reasons for passing sentence 
of doom against the Porte, and even for'| 
mapping out the exact way m which its fate 
is to be brought about. Let us see how near | 
he has hit the mark. A few years previously, 
Mustaphe, brother of Achmet I., was placed 
on the throne by the Janizaries; shortly | 
afterwards deposed by the same power;| 
again placed there, and again deposed ; his | 





nephew, Amurath IV. being chosen in his) 


stead. The new prince was a mere youth ; | 
and Heylyn argues that Mustaphe, having | 
learnt a lesson from his previous changes of 
fortune, and finding his life in continual | 
danger, “willsecure himselfe from the like | 
after-claps which may happen unto him when 
this young boy shall be a little older, by the 
taking of him away, if it bee (as no question 
but it is) possible. And so,” oracularly con- 
cludes our prophet, “wee have the end of the 
Ottoman race.” It is not quite clear to us 
why the whole race is to fail because one 
member murders another ; but Heylyn is so 
confident of the result, that he proceeds to 
assign the empire to the sundry claimants 
whom he conceives will arise. The Crim 
Tartars are to base their claim upon the fact 
of their supplying a large part of the Turkish 
army, and they are to be succoured by the 
Great Cham. The Bassas will seek to divide | 
the territories among themselves, after the 
manner of Alexander's captains upon the 
death of their chief. The Janizaries, being | 
the best soldiers of the Empire, and having | 
already Constantinople in their grasp, will 
putin their claim,and willhavethe bestchance | 
of all; “unlesse,” adds Peter, “ the princes 
of Christendom, laying aside private malice, 
joine all in armes to strip this proud peacock 
of her feathers, and (upon so blessed an advan- 
tage) to breake in pieces, with a rodde of iron, 
this insolent and burdensome monarchy.—A 
thing rather to bee desired than expected.” 


\ 
/ 








nations. 

In treating of Arabia, Heylyn, as we may 
expect, speaks for the most part of Mahomet 
and his religion. Hard and bitter words are 
the only expressions he can find for them; 
calling the latter “an irreligious religion,” “a | 
heathenish superstition,” amass of absurdities, 
superstitions, and fopperies, and Mahomet 
himself a man tempted by the devil. He has | 
a keen eye and a sharp tongue for all 
the many faults of that faith; but he will | 
not, if he can help it, recognise its prin- | 


| ciples, or consider it with a reference to | 


the sanguinary and debasing idolatry which | 
it displaced. But he is obliged to acknow- | 
ledge the charity of the Mahometans, and 
the noble fact that “you shall hardly find | 
any beggars among them ;” and the oppor- 
tunity of giving a side blow at the Pope, lured | 
him into this great admission in their favour 
—“T have heard many say, that it is better 
for a man that would injoy liberty of con- | 
science to live in the countries professing | 
Mahometanisme than Papistrie ; for in the | 
one hee shall never bee free from the bloody | 
Inquisition ; in the other hee is never molested | 
if hee meddle not with the Law, their women, | 
or their slaves.” We are all well acquainted, | 
in imagination, with the chant of the Mu- 
ezzin from the minarets, summoning the 
people to prayer in the grey early dawn, in the 
burning blue of the noon-day, and under the | 
dying light and new-born stars of evening— 
that remote disembodied, spiritual voice some- 
where betweert heaven and earth, which 
enchanted a recent French traveller ; but, 
perhaps, it was never alluded to with so little | 
reverence as by Peter. He says that at | 
the proper times “the cryers keepe a-bauling || 
in the steeples for the people to come 0 
church.” After this, we will fly away into 
Tartary. 

- Here, in this district ‘called Cathay (that 
golden land of old Italian romance and poetry) 
we come across the cities of Cambalu, where 
there are fifty thousand astrologers, and 
of Kaindu—the “Xanadu” of Coleridge’s 
magnificent dream-poem. In this latter is 
“the palace of the Emperour, of a four-square 
figure, every side extending eight miles im 
length. Within this quadrant is another, 
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whose sides are six miles long ; and within | wonders, and of stately and majestic visions, 
that another of foure miles square, which is| The metropolis called Quinsay, in China, is 
the palace it selfe. Betweene these severall | like a city out of the Arabian Nights—a city 
wals, are walkes, gardens, orchards, fishponds, | of the Genii, or of the Pre-Adamite sultans. 
places for all manner of exercise, and parkes, | It “containeth in cireuite one hundred miles, 
forrests, chases for all manner of game.”|having in the midst of it a lake of thirty 
Here we have the “stately pleasure-dome” miles compasse, in which are two goodly 
which Kubla Khan “ decreed,” as Coleridge | ilands, and in them two magnificent palaces, 
Says ; adorned with all necessaries either for ma- 
So, twice five miles of fertile ground, jestie or convenience, in which are celebrated 
With walls and towers well girdled round ; the publike feasts and the marriages of the 
And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, | better sort. The lake is nourished with 
Where blossom'd many an incense-bearing tree; | divers rivers, the chief being Polysango and 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, | Cacamacan ; on which rivers twelve thousand 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. bridges lift up their stately heads, and under 
| The Great Cham, or Khan, of Tartary, is ; whose immense arches great ships with sails 
| called by the simple vulgar, “the Shadow of| spread abroad, and top and top-gallant may 
Spirits, and Some of the Immortall God ;| and doe usually passe. This citty, partly by 
and by himselfe is reputed to be the monarch | the fury of warres, and partly by the violence 
of the whole world. For this cause every | of earthquakes, hath now lost no small part 
day, as soone as hee hath dined, hee causeth | of her ancient beauty and renowne.” Heylyn’s 
his trumpets to be sounded: by that signe | account of this city appears to be derived 
giving leave to the other kings and princes | from Marco Polo. Of the diet of the Chinese 
of the earth to goe todinner. A fine dreame/|our geographer says: “They eate thrice in 
of universall monarchie.” Cathay, it may be|a day, but sparingly: their drinke they 
remarked, has been discovered by modern /|drinke hot,” [an allusion to tea, —— 
geographers to be a part of China, and not of | “and eate their meate with two sticks o 
| Tartary ; but at present we are travelling | ivory, ebony, or the like: not touching their 
| with an old geographer, and therefore shall | meat with their hands, and therefore no great 
not heed the impertinences of later scribes. | filers of linnen. The use of silver forks in 
| India, which has now become almost eating, with us, which our sprucer gallants 
| another England, and has had all its mystery | so much used of late, was no doubt an imita- ° 
and romance rubbed off by its connection| tion of this.” The above allusion to the 
with mercantile speculation and shop in-| Chinese “not touching their meat with their 
| terests, wasin Heylyn’stimeaninscrutableand | hands,” as if it were something strange and 
| little-known land, where Fable had it nearly | note-worthy, gives us a vivid idea of the 
all her own way, with small fear of being dirty habits ot our ancestors, no very long 
| dispossessed by Reality. “There have bin | time ago. 
| attributed to this India,” says Heylyn, “the| For a few more Eastern wonders, which 
tales of men with dogge’s heads; of men/will remind the reader of some of the 
| with one legge onely, yet of great swiftnesse ;| marvels of Sindbad the Sailor, we will 
of such as live by sent ; of men that had but | drop down upon the Moluceas, and other 
one eye, and that in their forheads; and of| oriental islands. In the former it is asserted 
| others whose eares did reach unto -the|“that there is a river, plentifully stored 
| ground. It is reported also that this people, | with fish, whose water is yet so hot that 
by eating a dragon’s heart and liver, attaine| it doth immediately scald off the skin of 
| to the understanding of the languages of| any beast that is cast imto it; that some 
| beasts; that they can make themselves,| of the men have tayles, and most of their 
| when they list, invisible ; that they have two| swine have hornes ; that they have oysters, 
| tubbes, whereof the one opened yeelds winde, | which they call Bras, the shels whereof are 
| the other raine; and the like. But of these of so large compasse that they christen 
relations and the rest of this straine, I doubt) children in them ; that in the sea there are 
| not but the understanding reader knoweth | stones which grow and increase like fish, of 
| how to judge and what to beleeve.” All who | which the best lime is made; that there is a 
| please are at liberty to assent to the above,| bird called Monicodiata, which, having no 
| and also to the assertion that “ Bacchus was | feet, is in continuall motion ; and that there 
| the first that entred and conquered this, isa hole in the backe of the cock, in which 
| country; as indeed,” adds Peter, “what| the henne doth lay her eggs and hatch her 
regions first or last hath he not brought! young ones.” These statements are made 
under his winie empire?” At Moltan, “the|on the authority of Galvano; but Heylyn 
| Women ride booted and spurred: a fashion | entirely disbelieves them. In some other 
late), imitated by some mimicke dames of| Indian and Chinese Islands, travellers relate 
England;” and at Ulna, “if I remember | that there is “a tree whose westerne part is 
aright, the women, in a foolish pride, blacke | ranke poyson, and the easterne part an ex- 
their teeth: because dogge’s teeth (forsooth) | cellent preservative against it. They tell us 
are white.” ‘also of a fruit that whosoever eateth shall for 
| We have now got into the region of | the space of twelve hours be out of his wits ; 
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and of a stone on which whosoever sitteth 
shall suddenly have a rupture in his body.” 
[An awkward land, this, to travel in !] “We 
are told also that hereabouts are taken tor- 
toises of that bignesse that ten men might 
sit and dine within one of the shells; and 
that here is a tree which all the day time 
hath not a floure on it, but within half an 
houre after sunue-set is full of them. AU 
huge and monstrous lies.” 

Nevertheless, when Peter gets into Africa, 
he entertains us with similar relations, | 
Africa, by the way, he calls a country, in-| 
stead of a quarter of the globe ; and speaks | 
of the Vandal kings thereof, as though they | 
had ruled over the whole region from sea to! 
sea. In speaking of an expedition by the| 
Goths of Spain against the Romans in Italy, 
which was defeated on account of the former 
refusing to fight on a Sunday, while the) 
latter had no such scruples, and consequently | 
massacred their unresisting enemies, he makes | 
a remark which we commend to all over) 
strict Sabbatarians. “Works of necessity,” 
he observes, “are allowed by the best divines, | 
as consonant to God’s word, to bee done on! 
that day.” He appends an anecdote of a| 
Jew, who, “being at Alexandria, and refusing | 
to take shippe, when the winde served very | 
happily, to saile into Palestine, because it was | 
Saturday,—the better to cousen his con- 
science, hired a Janizary to beate him aboard: 
which task the Janizary, partly in love to 
knavery, and partly in hate to the nation, | 
performed not by halfes, and in jest, but 
lashed him sorely, and to the purpose.” 

The women of Barbary, Peter quaintly 
pourtrays in a few words ; describing them 
as “sumptuous in jewels, beautifull in black- 
nesse, having delicate soft skinnes.” But 
the people of Negroland provoke his contempt | 
in the highest degree. Of this nation he) 
says: “The very nobles (if so noble a name 
may without offence bee given to so blockish 
a people) are so stupid that when they are in 
presence of their king they never looke him | 
in the face, but sit flat with their elbowes on 
their knees, and their hands on their faces ; 
and, for their greater gallantry, they annoint 
their haire with the fat of fishes, which 
maketh them stinke abominably.” In the 
more civilised parts of Africa wonders come 
crowding in upon us in every direction ; as, 
for instance, at the city of Morocco, where it 
appears that on a tower of the castle are 
three globes of pure gold; weighing one 
hundred and thirty thousand Barbary ducats, 
aud that several kings have essayed to take 
them down, in order to use them for the! 
benefit of their exchequer, but have inva- 
riably suffered some calamity in consequence, 
so that the vulgar believe they are guarded 
by spirits. We hear also of the Paylli, a 
people of Lybia, so venomous in themselves 
that they could poison a snake; and we are 
told that the inhabitants of Ethiopia Superior 
are of an olive-tawny complexion, “excepting | 





| English society existed in the north. Pera 


'story which he tells touching this subject 


|The slaves, growne cold and hungry, call for 


only their king himself, who is alwaies of a 
white complexion : a wonderfull prerogative, 
if true.” At the island of Pharos, Peter 
does not forget to inform us that here 
Ptolemy built a tower of glass (a sort of 
ante-type of the Crystal Palace), “ which, 
being by reason of magicke enchantments 
impregnable, was by him laid levell to the 
ground with a handfull of beanes.” Of the 
last cataract of the Nile, we read that “the 
hideousnesse of the noyse which it maketh 
not only deafeth all the by-dwellers, but the 
hills also are torne with the sound.” This is 
very grand, and is perhaps not far from the 
truth ; but we cannot say as much for a 
tradition concerning the island of Teneriffe, 
“the inhabitants of which never heard of a 
showre or river, but receive all their fresh 
waters from a most high mountaine, wherein 
there is a tree covered continually with a 
moist cloud, which every noone dissolveth 
into water, and is by cisterns conveighed into 
divers parts of the iland.” The same story 
has been told of another of the Canary Islands, 
America in the time of Heylyn was a very 
different place from the America of the pre- 
sent day. The red man still held possession 
of a large part of his ancestral earth ; the 
primeval forests had been but slightly en- 
croached upon by modern cities; and the 
great republic of the north-west had not even 
been dreamt of as a possibility. In the south | 
the Spaniards had made some progress ;_ but | 
the Pilgrim Fathers had not long crossed 
the Atlantic, and only a nucleus or so of | 





was the California of those days, from which 
such large quantities of gold were poured into 
Europe that, according to Heylyn, they were 
supposed by many to have created a “ dearth 
of all things in respect of former times ;” we | 
suppose, by putting a stop to production. A | 


may be perused with advantage by many of | 
our fellow-countrymen in Australia at the 
present day. “‘I'wo merchants, departing | 
from Spaine to get gold, touched upon part of 
Barbary, where the one buyeth Moores to 
dig and delve with, the other fraughteth his 
vessell with sheep; and, being come to the 
Indies (America), the one, finding mines, set 
his slaves to worke, and the other, hapning 
in grassie ground, put his sheepe to grasing, 





food and cloathing, which the sheep-master by 
the increase of his cattle had in abundance: 
so that what the one got in gold, with toyle, 
charges, and hazard, hee gladly gave unto the 
other for continuall supplies of victuals and 
rayinents for himselfe and his servants. In 
the end, the mines being exhausted, and all 
the gold thence arising being exchanged with 
the sheepheard for such necessaries as nature 
required, home returned the sheepheard in 
triumph ; his companion having nothing to 
shew for the improvement of his stock. 

Schemes for cutting through the Isthmus of 
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| not pleased at such proud and haughty enter- 
— And yet,” he adds cautiously, “ per- 


| least cause why the like projects have not | 


| apparitions which continually affrighted the | 
| workmen.” 


| the charm, 
| connexion with Asia and Africa; and America 
| isno exception to the rule. 
| before we close our book, and end our discur- 
| sive flight, will give the reader a further 
| specimen of this strange faculty of the human 
| mind; though it should be remembered that 


| root in fact. 
| Guiana, says Heylyn, is El Dorado, “the 
| greatest city of America, and, as some relate, 
| of the world, too. 


| entred into this citty at noone, and to have 
| travelled all that day, and the next also untill | 
| night, through the streetes hereof, before he | 


| alake of salt water two hundred leagues in 
| length, and is by the Spaniards called El! 
| Dorado (or the Guilded Citty) from the abun- 
| other furniture, which the sayd Deigo Ordas | 


| there saw.” 
| telleth us of a christall mountain.” 


| citty, commanded every one of the nobility to 


| straight and levell.” 
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Darien were rife in Heylyn’s time as well as 


now ; only that in those days Spain, and not | 


England, was the enterprising nation ; but | 
see how Peter frowns upon such things as 
being impious. “I have read,” said he, “ of 
many the like attempts begaune, but never | 
of any finished. . . . . God, it seemeth, being | 


aps the want of treasure hath not beene the | 
proceeded ; besides the dreadfull noyses and | 


The present speculators had best | 
look to this last-mentioned danger. | 

The remote is always allied to the wonder- 
ful; and the distant lands of the earth are 
filled with monstrosities and marvels, until 
repeated inter-communication has destroyed 
We have already seen this in 





A few instances, 


some of the stories here quoted may haveta | 
One of the chief towns in 


For Deigo Ordas, one of 
the companions of Cortez, is sayd to have 


came to the King’s pallace. It is situate on 


dance of gold, both incoyne, plate, armour, and | 


Near to another city, “report | 
Cusco, 
in Peru, is “the seat of the ancient kings of 
this nation ; who, the more to beautifie this 





build a pallace here for his continuall resi- 
dence. It hatha faire market-place, in the 
midst of which two high wayes thwart one 
another, which are two thousand miles long, 
At Portoveio, there are 
graves in which are found human teeth of 


| three fingers’ breadth. The Strait of Magal- 


haens is “a place of that nature that which 
way soever a man bend his course, he shall 
be sure to have the winde against him, * * *| 
On both sides are the high mountaines con- 


| . . 
tinually covered with snow, from whence pro- 


ceede those dangerous counter-windes that 
beat on all sides of it: a place certainely un- | 
pleasing to view, and hazardous to passe.” | 
Peter also talks to us of a fig-tree, the north | 
part of which, looking towards mountains, | 
produces fruit only in the summer, while the | 
south part, facing the sea, is fruitful only in! 


the winter ; of a little animal which cannot | 
— in less than fifteen days ;' 


of “an hearbe, called Sentida or Viva which, 
if one touch it, will shut its leaves, and not 
open them till the man which did displease 


|it be gone out of sight ” (this is the sensitive 


plant) ; of flying fishes, ( “but,” says he, “I 
binde you not to believe it”) ; and of some 
high, craggy, and barren hills—namely, the 
Andes—so full of wild beasts and serpents that 
a whole army of one of the Peruvian kings 
was destroyed by them in passing that way. 

Thus we see that Tradition divides the 
world with History, and Fable with Fact. 
But we must not stay too long in these fan- 
tastic regions, lest our brains be moon-struck. 
So we dismiss the magician who has been 
showing us these sights, and return to the 
realities of the nineteenth century. 
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Kosa, the son of a shipwright of Beyrout, 
became the hero of story simply from the 
excessive constancy of his attachment to Lisa, 
the daughter of a Maronite merchant. Noone 
knows to what nation Koja belonged, or is 
quite sure of the epoch of his existence. But 
as mountains in a misty atmosphere seem far 
off as soon as you recede a little from them, 
so in the East, where history sheds no steady 
light on the past, popular personages who 
have only just died are often removed to an 
indefinite distance back in time. This point, - 
however, is of nomoment. Men who become 
famous from the mere display of the affections 
are always near neighbours. We feel for 
Petrarch, whose house has left no ruins at 
Vaucluse, just as if he were living in the next 
street. More so, perhaps; because time 
flowing over his story, has washed away every- 
thing but the sparkling gold. So is it with 
Koja. There were men who hated and per- 
secuted him in his life ; but they are gone, 
and all now join in lamenting his long sepa- 
ration from Lisa. 

The meeting of the two lovers was acci- 
dental. One morning, Lisa, who began to find 
the women’s apartment, to which she had 
been confined during her father’s absence at 
Damascus, somewhat dreary, asked Margota, 
her’aunt, to take her forth, that she might 
wander on the borders of the sea. The good 
old lady was well-nigh struck dumb by the 
request. “ All the saints bless thee!” cried 
she ; “has a Marid (evil spirit) been whisper- 
ing in thy ear? Why, here am I, at this 
respectable age. I have lived all my life long 
at Beyrout, and never ence have I desired to 
go down to the water’s edge.” Upon this 
Lisa laughed, and told to her aunt the story 
of the dove who lived with the tortoise, and 
who one day expressed a desire to go and eat 
olives on a hill that was almost out of sight. 
The tortoise objected, and made a long speech 
to show the impropriety of such a step ; but 
the dove flashed round and round in the sun- 
light, and replied, “ My friend, you mean to 
say that you have no wings.” So, off she flew. 
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Margota understood from this that her 
charge would steal out alone, or with one of 
the slave girls, to satisfy her wish ; and with 
many grumblings began to get ready, -first 
putting on a veil as thick as a towel, then an 
ample gown of yellow silk, and then a black 
cloak like a domino. Afterwards she wanted 
to take all off again to don her yellow boots 
in greater comfort ; but Lisa, who had dis- 
guised herself in five minutes, would not 
allow such delay, and calling to Zarifeh,,the 
slave girl, went down into the court. 
Margota followed, grumbling at her wil- 
fulness ; and so they went forth into the nar- 
row streets, and proceeded in the direction of 
the sea. 

Instead of going down to the port, always 
full of noisy Greek and Arab sailors, they took 
a circuitous direction, and reached the water’s 
edge about a mile outside the town. “It is 
a beautiful evening,” said Lisa. “ Very cold,” 
quoth Margota, shivering ; and indeed a sea- 
breeze was blowing gently in their faces, and 
making their silk garments flutter as it passed. 
The water, however, far out, seemed as placid 
as the blueheavens above ; whilst near at hand 
small waves, or rather ripples, came creeping 
up the sandy beach a few inches, and then re- 
treating to return again with a rustling sound. 
Lisa took off her shoes—she had no stockings 
—and ran out to try and catch what seemed 
to her floating diamonds—star-fish that were 
poising themselves near the surface, now ex- 


panding, now contracting, and ever leaping 
out of reach of her hand. 

Thus they proceeded slowly until they came 
to a ledge of rock that jutted some hundred | 


feet into'the sea. By this time the wind had 
freshened a little, and a cloud of spray occa- 
sionally played about the extreme end of the 
point. Margota voted for a return, and tried 
to force a cough ; but Lisa insisted on running | 
out along the ledge, and away she went. Her 
guardian, tired and annoyed, sat down on the 
sand to wait for her return with Zarifeh; both 
remained looking lazily at the sun, which, 
with vastly enlarged circumference, was just 
poising itself near the cloudless horizon—a 
globe of fire in a sea of light. 

The time seemed long, andMargota at last 
said to Zarifeh, “My sight is weak, and I do 
not descry Lisa on the rock.” The slave 
girl turned her sharp eyes in that direction, 
and rousing from her apathy, cried: “She is 
not there!” So, she ran forward, while 
Margota, whose boots were full of sand, 
followed slowly. The black girl arrived soon, 
and standing on the rock, shaded her eyes 
from the sun and looked around. 
the child?” cried Margota. “Out on the 
sea,” was the reply. “She is going away!” 

On reaching with much difficulty the sum- 
mit of the rock, Margota to her dismay saw 
at some distance out on the purple waters, 
moving towards the golden wake of the sun, a 
boat impelled by a small sail, and thought she 
distinguished two persons in it. “Ha!” ex- 


“Where is | 





| claimed Zarifeh, with a meaning smile, “ Lisa 
has a boatman friend, and he is taking her 
jaway. See how the sail swellsand bends. But 
|she is not afraid. She stands up clapping her 
| hands ; her veil is fluttering ; and the stranger | 
|is worshipping her face.” | 
Margota could see nothing of all this; but | 
began wringing her hands, for she knew how | 
terrible would be the anger of the father when | 
| he heard of what had taken place. The matter, | 
however, was not so serious as she and Zarifeh | 
had at first feared. Lisa, on going out along | 
| the rocks, had seen a boat floating near the 
| other side, with a young man seated in it. In | 
the East, when once the formal rules of pro- | 
priety are disregarded, nature shows itself in | 
its utmost simplicity. Without meaning any | 
harm, Lisa called out, “O, young boatman! | 
this is the first time that I have seen the sea; | 
and I long to ride for one half-hour on its | 
bosom. Take me with thee.” | 
Koja—for it was he—looked up listlessly, | 
He had been sailing about all day, endea- | 
vouring to divert his thoughts from themes | 
which trouble youth, and when the wind had 
fallen, had suffered his boat to float where it | 
listed, just giving now and then a sweep with | 
the oar, more from habit than design. Thus | 
he found himself in that place; and was 
brought face to face with Lisa. He complied 
mechanically with her request, wondering | 
who this maiden might be who was thus out | 
by herself, against all the customs of the | 
country. His faney suggested that it might | 
be a spirit. She stepped lightly on board | 
when the boat floated up to a projecting ledge; | 
and when the little mast was shipped, and she | 
began to feel the tiny craft glide away from | 
shore, everything was forgotten but the | 
delight of the moment—Margota, and Zarifeh, | 
and prudence, and her father’s displeasure— | 
everything was forgotten but the delight of | 
thus passing along like a shadow over the | 
purple waters in the light of the setting sun. | 
Perhaps, too, company so new to her, a hand- 
some youth, who gazed upon her with a be- 
wildered look of admiration, and who seemed 
silently to entreat her not to notice that the 
breeze had unveiled her, and that she, whom 
no strange man ever beheld, was pouring love 
into his heart—perhaps this was the chief 
cause of her forgetfulness. Love at first | 
sight is common in the East—where beauty | 
can rarely be marked for a longer space of 
time than a falling star takes to shoot across . 
one quarter of the heavens. Before the sbrill | 
ery of Zarifeh came from the shore, Koja | 
loved Lisa, and Lisa loved Koja, and the | 
destiny of the one became indissolubly united 
with that of the other. 
When Zarifeh called out in the strange 
wailing voice common to her people, Lisa 
said to her lover, “We must return ; and we 
| must part. This is the flowertime of our lives; 
afterwards will come the withering sun of 
‘adversity.” Koja took her hand and placed 
|in it a ring, and said, “If we must part, keep 
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this token. We may never meet again ; but 
it will be a means of communion. If good 
fortune is with me, it will retain its bright- 
ness ; if evil, it will dim. If I cease to love, 
and the grave opens for me, it will become 
black.” Lisa wept at the thought of her 
lover’s death, and took the ring. They ex- 
| changed no more words ; and presently after- 
wards the young girl leaped frem the boat 
upon the extreme point of the rock and 
listened to the approach of her guardian. She 
| did not reply to them, for her eyes and her 
| mind were following Koja, who was sailing 
| on towards the open sea—out, out, towards 
the place where the sun had gone down 
—moving to and fro like a shadow, for light 
was gradually fading, the sail growing gra- 
dually dimmer and dimmer until the eye con- 
founded it sometimes with the great white 
birds that were coming landward, flying low 
and wearily along the waters. At length it 
faded altogether, because night began to come 
rapidly on; then Lisa said: “I came down 
to the sea-side with a soul ; now it is gone. 
This is only the form of Lisa. My soul is 
floating over the waters. Let us go home; 
the wind is chill, and life’s heat: has departed 
from me.” 

“Woe! woe!” murmured Margota. “ The 
master of that boat was a magician; and he 
| hath cast a spell upon the girl. What have I 

done ?” 

So they returned to the house ; and Lisa 
remained day after day lamenting the loss of 
her soul. She knew that love, such as hers, 
was destined in this world to bring unhappi- 
ness to those who suffered it. Marriages 
among her people are not based on affection. 
A husband is chosen by the father, and the 
daughter is not even asked if she can hope for 
happiness with him. There was no chance 
that Koja would be selected; for she knew 
he was of a different race, a race who wor- 
shipped God in a different manner, made 
bows and prostrations in the Church according 
to another ritual, kissed the palm of the 
priest’s hand instead of the tips of his fingers, 
and was altogether, therefore, an alien and an 
enemy. She also knew that the merchant, 
her father, had quarrelled with the father of 
Koja for the possession of a ship, so that 
there was a feud between them. The idea 
of struggling against law and custom never 
occurred to her; and she sat down in the 
chamber, which had appeared in the morn- 
ing so bright and cheerful, to nurse the young 
love that had been born, as sadly, as if the 
grave was already open to receive it. 

In the meanwhile, Koja, who equally under- 
stood that a fatal passion had taken possession 
of him, continued sailing out, long after the 
sun had set and darkness had come on—heavy 
at first, but then partly dissipated by the moon, 
which rose over the distant mountains of 
Lebanon, He felt that in the idle life which 
he had hitherto led by his father’s indulgence, 
the great love which he had conceived would 
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prove poison to him; and he resolved at 
once to dissipate his energies in adventure, 
No thought of relations or friends troubled 
him; and the narrator does not take the 
trouble to form a justification. Passion is 
always selfish ; and all poets or romancers in 
the East identify themselves with those whe 
yield to it, and never dream that any other 
duties have a claim. Away sailed Koja, 
until he saw a ship with many sails moving 
slowly along in the moonlight. He hailed it, 
and went on board, and voyaged with it to 
the Grecian islands, and then to the Frank 
countries, and back to Egypt. He went on 
shore, and, pursuing his travels for many 
years, visited Habesh and the Hejaz, and El 
Hind, and Ajern, and many other countries. 
In all these places many beautiful women 
became enamoured of him, and sent to him 
flowers which they had perfumed with their 
sighs; but he listened to none, and when 
they remonstrated with him by messengers 
he departed from that city and went to 
another. His heart was wholly occupied with 
Lisa, whom it seemed impossible he should 
meet again. 

The young girl was equally constant, and 
spent the chief part of her time in watching 
the ring which Koja had given her, to know 
whether it retained its brightness. Some- 
times it dulled a little ; and as she was unwil- 
ling to believe in misfortune, she reproached 
herself with want of care, and took soft linen 
and rubbed it; but it changed not by her 
efforts, obeying all the varied fortunes of 
the departed one. This ring is not supposed 
to have been originally endowed with any 
miraculous powers, but derived its marvellous 
quality simply trom the intensity with which 
Koja had wished for a means of communion 
with his beloved one. 

When the merchant returned from Da- 
mascus his first talk was of a husband for 
Lisa ; but the young girl, knowing there was 
but one means of escape, feigned madness, 
and went about the house with flowers and 
straw in her hair, singing wildly. Margota 
and Zarifeh knew the cause of this, but they 
dared not reveal it; and so the merchant 
grieved, and Lisa remained a maiden, pitied 
by the whole city. Koja was forgotten, 
except by his father, who set up a cenotaph 
for him, and mourned over it for a whole day 
once a year—the anniversary of the day on 
which the youth had disappeared, floating 
away in his boat towards the setting sun. 

Time passed on; and Lisa was no 
longer a young givl, but.a full-grown woman, 
still beautiful; yet no longer sought in mar- 
riage. She remained in her father’s house ; 
while her sisters, who were merechildren when 
the meeting with Koja took place, all found 
husbands, and soon brought pretty babies for 
her. to admire and nurse. One night, after 
seven years had gone to the past, the 
‘merchant, happening to be sleepless, hgard a 
voice raised in lamentation, So, he got up 
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and went in its direction, and found that it 

roceeded from his eldest daughter's room. 

e listened, and heard her saying: “Oh, 
Koja! and art thou near the gates of death ? 
Has this sorrow overtaken me? Is my 
bridegroom about to be taken away!” The 
old man marvelled at these words, and quietly 
raising the curtain that closed the room, be- 
held Lisa sitting on the carpet with a lamp 
beside her, holding a ring in the bright 
light, and shedding tears. “What is the 
sorrow of my daughter?” said he, gently. 
She looked up, without any expression of 
alarm or surprise, and replied : “The last hour 
is approaching, and I know not where he is or 
what are the means of protection.” Then she 
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with rude simplicity claimed from him, first, 
the sacrifice of his faith ; and then, when 
he had told his story of his long-abiding pas. 
sion, she could not understand that engross- 
ing kind of attachment, urged her youth, 
her attractions, her wealth, her services, 
and even uttered threats. Koja remained 
unmoved ; and at last Fatmeh said, “I wil] 
| go with you to that distant city, leaving my 
father, and my friends, and my country, and 
learn if there be a woman who can love the 
|absent for seven years. If it be true, she 


also.” Koja smiled, and explained that people 


| 
| 


|shall be thy wife, and I will be thy wife | 


of his faith could marry but one : a principle | 
which Fatmeh approved, though it disar- | 


showed the ring, which had lost all its bright-| ranged her plans. They escaped together ; for 
ness, and seemed as if made of old copper.| the girl said she was determined to view this | 
The merchant understood that she had | marvel of fidelity, and perhaps secretly hoped 





nourished some secret affection, and repented | 
that he had not sought to learn the 





reason of her madness. He was not very | 


that death might have made the way clear 


| for herself. Wonderful adventures happened 


to them on their road. But at length Beyrout 


aged—his passions were lessstrong than ofyore | was reached, and Koja and Fatmeh stood 
—his ambition weaker—his prejudices almost | before the gate of the mansion in which Lisa | 
worn away; and therefore, when Lisa tvid | lived : both disguised as beggars. They asked 
her story, he sympathised with her, and said; | for shelter, and it was granted. Lisa won- | 
“Perchance the young man may yet live,|dered at the marvellous brightness of the 
for the ring is not yet black ; and there is no| ring; it shone more like a diamond than a 
limit to the power and mercy of God.” As/|piece of gold. She went out into the court- 
he spoke, the gold assumed a still darker! yard, and beheld Koja. Neither time nor | 
hue ; and Lisa shrieked and fell senseless on| altered dress could conceal him from her; 
the carpet. |rushing forward she seized his hand and 
Now, it happened that at this time Koja|covered it with tears and kisses, saying, | 
was returning with a caravan across the|“ Oh, my master! and hast thou at length | 
desert that separates Arabia from Syria. The | returned to gladden me?” Koja embraced | 
simoom blew, and obliterated all signs of the | her and then turned towards the spot where | 
track. The caravan wandered—water failed | Fatmeh had stood. But the Bedouin girl 
—death began its work. Koja, though har- | had disappeared, and was no more heard | 


dened by much travel, suffered the extreme 
of thirst. Making a last effort, he left the 
caravan, and wandered away through the 
sand. Weakness came over him—he sank 
down, and there seemed no means of escape. 
He thought of Lisa ; and as he felt death 
coming on, prayed to be united to her in 
heaven. Then he lost all memory and con- 
sciousness ; and the ring darkened almost toan 
ebony-colour, Death had indeed just stretched 
its hand over him when a troop of maidens 
from an encampment near at hand, which 
had been concealed by a hill, came by, on their 
way to search for some camels that had 
strayed. One of them saw the dying man, 
and revived him at first by pressing her 
moist lips to his. Then she called to one of 
her companions who had a gourd, and 
sprinkled his face with water. <After- 
wards she made him drink. Then they 
took him up as if he had been a child, and 
carried him to the tents, where he was tended 
all night by the women, while the men went 
out to save the remnants of the caravan. It 
is needless to add that, before morning, the 
ring had almost resumed its brightness, 
and that the heart of Lisa was glad again. 
A fresh peril awaited Koja. The Bedouin’ 
girl who had saved him, loved him, and 


of in Beyrout. 


The merchant father of Lisa exacted but | 


one condition, before he would consent to | 


| the marriage of the constant lovers,—that 


| Koja should join the Maronite communion, | 
He easily acquiesced, having,no doubt, learned | 


wisdom from travel. So, after a long period 
of suffering came a longer period of joy. 
Were men less divided into sects and classes, 
there might have been no materials for this 
legend. We must take the world as it is, 
however. Half our miseries are of our own 


making; and some of the finest qualities | 


of humanity are expended in overcoming 
obstacles to happiness, which nature has not 
created, 
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